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THE 17-DAY ordeal involving the 
39 American hostages in Beirut cer- 
tainly put some serious strains on the 
U.S.-Israel relationship. But now 
that the Americans have been freed, 
most experienced American obser- 
vers in Washington - both in and out 
of government - believe the rela- 
tionship will quickly bounce back to 
its pre-hostage degree of intimacy. 

In the immediate aftermath of the 
release of the hostages, this optimis- 
tic assessment was also the message 
being conveyed both publicly as well 
as privately by President Ronald 
Reagan, Secretary of State George 
Shultz and National Security Advis- 
er Robert McFarlane. In . their va- 
rious statements, they stressed the 
importance of maintaining this bed- 
rock relationship. 

MANY former U.S. officials, dur- 
ing interviews on American televi- 
sion news programmes, went out of 
their way to underline the strong 
foundations upon which the 
American- Israeli relationship is 
based. Thus, former secretary of 
state Henry Kissinger, former under 
secretaries Lawrence Eagleburger 
and Joseph Sisco, former U.S. 
ambassador to Israel Samuel Lewis 
and many others predicted that any 
erosion of U.S. public opinion sup- 
port for Israel - as reflected during 
the hostage crisis - will prove to be 
.very short-lived. William Hyland, a 
former senior State Department 
aide to Kissinger who now edits 
Foreign Affairs quarterly, suggested 
that the relationship may even be- 
come stronger as a result of some of 
the lessons learned during the Beirut 
drama. 

Appearing during the middle of 
the crisis on the CBS Morning News 
programme, both Eagleburger and 
Lewis agreed that U.S. interests in 
the Middle East are actually en- 
hanced when the Washington- 
Jerusalem connection is strongest. 
When the two countries are moving 
together in harmony, they said, 
America's stock among moderate 
Arabs also is on the upswing. They 
were responding to suggestions by 
some that the U.S. ought to distance 
Itself from Israel and adopt a more 
'‘even-handed’" policy in tne region. ' 
This supposedly would remove the 
U.S. as a terrorist target. 

OTHER OBSERVERS noted that 
previous downturns in public popu- 
larity for Israel also proved to be 
?nly temporary - that following the 
^mediate crisis which provoked 
any such slippage, the polls rebound- 
ed to where they were before. 

This was certainly true in 1982, 
during the Summer siege of Beirut by 
Israeli air, ground and soa forces. 
Support for Israel also fell at that 
It later dropped some more 
«ter Israel’s indirect involvement in 
the massacres of Palestinians by 
Lebanese Christians at the Sabra 
and Shatilla camps. But despite 
those setbacks, Israel’s image in the 
United States Quickly rose to a new, 
higher level of, support. 

"I don’t believ^ the relationship 
was really injured M said Dr. Mar-; 

Breger i the White Hpqse 
Jalspn .tb. the, Jewish community, 
dski^ ; t6 as«i^ the damage of. 
!i 5 hostage crisis.- “Bbth , 

Jfdes, after ’ all, 1 - stood closely.-: 
{gft* There was full coopera-,. 

.. Still’ Breger, like other U, 8. and 
.Wijeli officials in. Washington, cort- 
ceded that there had been some . 
problems, especially during the early 
• rjys Of the crisis;, “Israeli officials 
J~®d to be more sensitive than here- 
the statements they 
Kiryat Shmona, Dimona 
: ®hd Euatj’* he said * “They may think ' 
’ • • i JJf? speaking strictly for domes^ 
np consumption , but the next ntom- 
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Wplf Blitzer 

ins those statements appear on U.S. 


Israel, be said, has to be more 
alert to the fact that “the interna- 
tional community isjistening in” to 
statements made by Israeli leaders 
.within Israel. . .. 

What Breger was referring to 
Were Some qf the early remarks : 
made by Israeli leaders to the days 
: immediately following the hijacking 
pf TWA flight 847. Defence Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin, among other Israeli 
leaders, argued that this, was strifctly 
an American problem, that Israel 
: bad nothing to do with it, ; To the 
American audience, this line of 
thinking showed an incredible lack 
Of sensitivity to the fateof the Amer- 
ican hostages, given the feet that their 
Shi’ite captors were seekipg the re- 


lease ot tne i^Danesc ucmmw 
; at the Atilt prison camp near Haifa. 
* Fortunately for Israeli Rabin and 
other Israeli spokesmen eventually 


realized their mistake. They started 
to speak differently. There was grea- 
ter understanding of America's pre- 
dicament. Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres repeatedly told U.S. reporters 
that Israel felt toward the American 
captives almost as if they were 
Israel’* own people. 

ISRAEL was plagued by fpur major 

problems during the 17<lay crisis: 
ri The allegation that its own initial 
transfer of the Lebanese prisonere to 

Israel was in violation Of iritematiort- 

b] Uw. This point undermined 
Israel's stance during much of the 
ordeal. It seemed to put Israel on 
almost the same level as the hijack- 
ers. - ■ . , 

. In the United States, Israel was 
very slow and largely ineffective in 
countering the administration’s 
charge that it had violated the fourth 
Geneva convention by bringing the 
detainees to Israel. Israel made its 
case too late to have any real impact. 

"Few even paid attention tb Israel’s 
argument. ItWasasif tlieU.S. stance 
was a given, i 


As a result, Israel's case through- 
out the crisis was automatically 
undermined. The climax of this 
occurred when Vice President 
George Bush told a news conference 
in Bonn, West Germany, that "peo- 
ple held against international law 
should be released." 

This question of international 
law, moreover, gave important cre- 
dence to the statements made by 
many of the more outspoken Amer- 
ican critics of Israel, including the 
Rev. Jesse Jackson, former senator 
James Abourezk of South Dakota, 
Arab League Representative Clovis 
Maksoud and former U.S. attorney 
general Ramsey Clark, who argued 
that Israel was just as guilty as the 
terrorists who hijacked the U.S. 
plane. 

Philip Geyelin, a columnist for 
The Washington Post, wrote: “A 
hostage, then, is a hostage - by 
whatever unconscionable method 
particular hostages may be taken. 
George Bush made a significant con- 
tribution to dear thinking about the 
central issue by saying so.” 

□ The selection of Allyn Conwell, 
a 39 year old oil company official 
who has spent the past decade in the 
Arab world and even speaks some 
Arabic, as the hostages' chief 
spokesman. Conwell, who appeared 
on U.S. television almost as much os 
the network anchormen, was bitterly 
hostile towards Israel and almost 
understanding of his captors. 

“I do sincerely pray to God that 
our people back home don't remove 
those yellow ribbons until the people 
in Allit are back home as well,” he 
told the Cable News Network, refer- 
ring to the symbolic ribbons used to 
welcome home the American hos- 
tages. He said he had a "genuine 
affection" for his captors, insisting 
that there was "absolute equality” 
and “parity” between the Arab de- 
tainees in Israel and the American 
hostages in Beirut. "I think that the 
people in Atlit are in exactly the 
same situation that we’re in here," 
he said. “And I know that the fami- 
lies and the loved ones and the co- 
countrymen of the prisoners in Atlit 
are suffering just as much as the 
people in America are about our 
situation." 

He later toned down his anti- 
Israeli rhetoric after leaving Leba- 
non, but the initial damage to Israel 
had clearly been done. 

□ The earlier release by Israel of 
more than 1,100 Palestinian prison- 
ers, including many convicted ter- 
rorists, for three Israeli soldiers. 
Israel's decision to pay such a heavy 
price in order to win the freedom of 
three of its own men appeared to 
many Americans to be in sharp con- 
trast to its refusal to release the 
Lebanese Shi'ites for the freedom of 
so many more Americans. Again, 
Israel appeared callous arid ungrate- 
ful to the United States, which does, 
after ail, provide Israel with so much 
economic arid military assistance. 

<□ The conflicting signals coming 
from the administration. Fqr every 
. forthright declaration from Reagan, 
Sbukz and other policymakers 
urging Israel to remain firm in not 
appeasing terrorists, there were pri- 
vate leaks to the news media suggest- 
ing exactly the opposite course of 
action. Thus, a White House official 
- widely believed to have been Chief 
of Staff Donald Regan - told The 
Washington Post at one (late) stage 
during the crisis that ‘‘people over 
' here of the Jewish faith” should 
pressure Israel to release the Shi’ite 
detainees in order to win the free- 
dom of the Americans: Vice Presi- 
dent Bush, of course, hud sent a 
similar message to Israel when he 
spoke of the alleged illegality of the 
Israeli action.- 

■ Still, other U.S, officials took p 
different course Ln their dialogue 


with Israel. Almost until the very 
end. Israeli leaders were not really 
certain exactly what Washington had 
in mind. 

THE U.S. and Israel, however, 
were not totally the losers in this 
hostage crisis. They had, after all, 
managed to win Lhe release of the 
hostages and to maintain their public 
stand of not linking the Teleasc of the 
hostages with that of the Shi'itc 
detainees in Israel. 

Indeed, they had managed to deal 
with Shi'ite Amal lender Nabih Beni 
eyeball-to-eyeball and to get Berri to 
blink. 

Tims, Israel did not have to 
release the Shi'ites in advance of the 
release of the Americans - as first 
demanded. In fad, Israel did not 
even have to undertake a simul- 
taneous exchange - something that 
was totally unacceptable to the 
administration. That would hove 
represented too brutal and blatant a 
form of linkage. 

What happened, in the end, was 
what the U.S. and Israel said Israel 
would do all along - namely, that 
following the safe release of the 
Americans, Israel would continue to 
do what it hud already been doing: 
gradually releasing the Atlit prison- 
ers. 

Syria received some initial laurels 
in Washington for pushing through 
the informal arrangement whereby 
the hostages were allowed to travel 
overland from Beirut to Damascus 
and then on to freedom. But there 
were no illusions about Syrin's inten- 
tions. "Syria is still on the terrorism 
list because according to reliable 
reports a number of terrorist orga- 
nizations have received some form 
of support from Syria, such as being 
allowed to maintain headquarters or 
have training facilities there, or in 
parts of Lebanon under Syrian con- 
trol," the State Department said on 
Monday, the day after Reagan, 
Bush, Shultz and company heaped 
praise on Assad’s role. "Removing 
Syria from the list [of countries sup- 
porting terrorism], is not under con- 
sideration at this time." 

In the end, what emerges very 
clearly from all the hectic days of the 
hostage crisis is the fact that Israel 
was certainly more determined to 
maintain strong ties with the United 
Slates than vice versa. A steady 
U.S.-Israeli relationship, it seemed, 
was a higher Israeli - as opposed to 
American - priority. 

In fact, Washington was even 
willing to see the relationship suffer 
somewhat because the U.S. had 
other more critical interests at stake 
- the most important being its credi- 
bility as a superpower, a country that 
does not cave in to terrorist de- 
mands, That helps to explain why 
- the U.S. was unwilling formally to 
ask Israel (o make concessions to the 
terrorists, knowing, as American 
officials certainly did, that this post- 
ure was making life very uncomfort- 
able for Israel and causing it ail sorts 
of problems in U.S. public opinion. 
Dr. Yossi Ojtnert of Tel Aviv Uni- 
versity made a good point during an 
interview on U.S. television: Israel's 
ability to conduct a truly indepen- 
dent policy has been severely under- 
mined by its growing dependence on 
the United States. 

Still, the relationship is a two-way 
street. The U.S. does not simply do 
all the giving, and Israel does not do 
all fhe taking. Israel does, after all, 
provide some vital services for the 
United States in a very important 
part of the world. Tire fact (hat 
several U.S. battleships had moved 
to (he Lebanese const, from Haifa 
was, often pointed but during the 
'hostage ordeal. 

But this crisis. In the end, Under- 
lined very clearly that Israel is still 
■ the junior partner. ; □ 
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A NEW DOME FOR AL-AKSA 


A YOUNG Englishman in sneakers 
and knee-puds rounded the naked 
dome atop al-Aksa mosque last 
week with a yellow plastic hammer 
in his hand, like a cricket player 
looking desperately for a game. 

He was in fact in the process of 
changing the face of Jerusalem - 
singlchandedral the moment - by 
sheathing the dome of the mosque in 
grey lead in place of the silvery 
aluminium that had distinguished it 
in Jerusalem's landscape. 

On lofty scaffolding inside the 
dome, local Arab artisans looking 
like Michelangelo's apprentices 
were applying final touches to the 




restoration of a 14th-century ceiling, 
whose unexpected revelation be- 
neath layers of paint constitutes one 
of the major finds of Islamic archeol- 
ogy in Jerusalem. 

These changes in al-Aksa's domes 
not only alter a major Jerusalem 
landmark, but portend changes in 
the appearance of the city's most 
prominent building - the adjacent 
Dome of the Rock. 

The gold and silver domes of the 
Temple Mount have come to sym- 
bolize Jerusalem to the world moie 
than any other architectural feature. 
The large golden cupola of the 
Dome of the Rock and the smaller 
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Text by 

ABRAHAM RABINOVICH 
Pictures by 
DAVID RUB1NGER 


(Above) Architect ham A wad sur- 
veying. restored interior dome. 
(Left) British roofing engineer John 
Killick installing lead sheeting. 
(Right) Scaffolding around concrete 
shell of al-Aksa dome prior to ap- 
plication of lead sheets. 

(Opposite page) The dome as it was. 


painted stucco and gold leaf, the 
inner domes are marvels of Islamic 
art. To provide secure protection for 
the newly-restored inner dome of 
al-Aksa - so far not seen even by 
local Moslems because of the scaf- 
folding - it was decided to deal with 
the outer dome before the winter 


THE RESTORED Aksa inner 
dome is a phoenix, risen out of the 
flames that consumed parts of the 
mosque in the 1969 fire set by a 
demented Australian tourist. Im- 
mediately after the fire, it seemed 
from below that the dome had been 


spared serious damage; but when 
scaffolding was raised in 1976 for a 
closer look, the damage was seen to 
be extensive. The heat had brought 
much of the stucco and paint to near 
disintegration, and a mere touch was 
enough to start it crumbling. Much 
of the paint had bubbled. 

The problem was beyond the ex- 
pertise of local artisans, and the 
International Centre for Conserva- 
tion in Rome was asked by the 
Moslem religious authorities in Jeru- 
salem to send experts in restoration 
work. The team, consisting largely 
to Italians but headed by an Amer- 
ican, began work in 1979. 


silver one of al-Aksa seem to many 
like some eternal ying and yang 
engaged in cosmic dialogue across 
the holy sanctuary. 

However, the present domes, 
both made of aluminium, have only 
existed for about 20 years. Before 
that, the roofs had been covered, 
from antiquity, with dull lead. 

That there is something to be said 
. for dullness is attested to by the leaks 
that have developed in both shining 
new domes over the past two de- 
cades. 

“The aluminium was not very suc- 
cessful,” says Isarn A wad, the 
architect in charge of (he Aksa re- 
pairs. “The temperatures in Jeru- 
salem vary too much - not just 
between winter and summer but 
even between day and night. The 
joints proved permeable to water.” 

The water penetrated not only the 
outer metal but also rcinforccd- 
concreic shells inserted beneath both 
domes. . . , 

The wooden inner domes of the 
two buildings are separated front the 
: metallic outer ones by as much as 
three metres. Decorated with 
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As the damaged paint was scraped 
off, other layers emerged. These 
remnants of earlier restorations gave 
way in turn to much of the 14th 
century design painted when the 
mosque - originally built in the 8th 
century - was given its present shape 
under the Mameluke sultan in 
Egypt, Nasser Mohammed Ibti Ra- 
toum The large inscription that has 
ever since been a central feature of 
the dome's decorations is a paen to 
that ruler's virtues. 

"The original layer was far more 
aesthetic and refined than the subse- 
quent ones,” says Awad. "What we 
saw was a deterioration in standards 
over the centuries. The last two 
restorations in the 19th century were 
of a very low standard. I think that 
the people in charge didn't climb up 
to the dome to see what the urtisans 
were doing. From a distance, I 
guess, anything looks good." 

A third of the original decorations 
was found to be intact. The author- 
ities decided to reconstruct the re- 
mainder in the same style. The stuc- 
co work was done hy locul artisans 
and the foreign experts applied the 
watercolour. This was laid on with 
the brush strokes deliberately show- 
ing, so that close-up examination by 
researchers in the future will be able 
to distinguish between the recon- 
structed part and the original. 

To prepare the reconstructed 
parts of the dome for painting, the 
artisans followed the same proce- 
dures as were used by the original 
artisans. Palm fibres were first laid 
on the wood and affixed with animal 
glue. The palms came from Rafiah, 
where they are especially fine, and 
the glue from rabbits. Stucco was 
laid on the fibres and gold-leaf pat- 
terns were inlaid in the stucco with 
the assistance of copper screws. 
Then the watercolours were applied . 
The predominant background col- 
our of the new-old dome is blue, 
rather than the green which pre- 
vailed before the restoration pro- 
ject. 

Restoration of the 150-sq.m. inner 
dome was completed at the end of 
1983, by which time the plans for a 
new outer dome were already being 




implemented. Although undamaged 
by the fire, the aluminium roof clear- 
ly provided inadequate protection. 
The lead strips of the pre-1965 roof 
were still being held in the Aksa 
storerooms. They were melleci down 
and new lead sheets were cast . There 
was no one available locally, howev- 
er. with expertise in installing leud. 
"We have lost lots of skills," says 
Awad. “This is one of them." 

The Moslem authorities contacted 


a British firm, T.R. Freeman of 
Cambridge, which had installed a 
lead roof on (he Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. The aluminium dome 
came down two months ago to reveal 
the concrete shell. Freeman roof- 
ing engineer John Killick was car- 
rying on alone last week as he awai- 
ted the arrival of four colleagues 
who had initially been refused entry 
to the country because they didn't 
have work permits, a problem since 


resolved. “Lead roofs are being used 
more and more in England,” said 
Killick. “They can last for 150 
years." 

He is the latest in a line of experts 
from other countries mid other reli- 
gions who have worked on the holy 
sites of the Temple Mount since 
Solomon 3,01X1 years ago enlisted the 
services of (he master craftsman 
llirain of lyre, “who was filled with 
wisdom and skill to work all works of 


THE DECISION to undertake the 
current project was made by the 
Aksa Reconstruction Committee 
headed by the chief of the knriis in 
Amman and including a four-man 
local suh-committee headed by 
Sheikh Su'ad n-Din nl-Alumi, the 
mufti of Jerusalem. 

The committee was originally 
formed in the l 950?.. when assistance 
was sought from the Arab League 
for repair work on the Dome of (lie 
Rock. Egyptian architects visited the 
site in 1952 to draw up plans. The 
work carried out from 1958-1962 
was financed by Saudi Arabia mid 
other Arab League countries. Tur- 
key-donated mosaic materials fur die 
wall decorations. The project called 
for replacing the shrine's lead dome 
with aluminium sheets coaled hy 
electrolytic action to give them a 
golden colour. The original 8th- 
mittiry dome hail been of lead, but 
according to legend or history, gold 
coins left over from the sum allo- 
cated fur the dome were subsequent- 
ly melted down and used for a aim- 
ing which lasted fur nearly n century. 
In deciding to tint (lie new alumi- 
nium dome gold, the authorities 
were attempting In reflect that "Gol- 
den Age." 

According to George klioury. u 
former Jordanian engineering offi- 
cial now working in the Jerusalem 
municipality, the decision to re-do 
the dome of al-Aksa was a local and 
not an Arab League decision. 
However, the services of the Egyp- 
tian architects supervising the Dome 
of the Rock project were enlisted by 
the Aksa Restoration Committee. 
The new dome on al-Aksa was in- 


stalled in 1965. but the plan to ex- 
tend the aluminium roofing over the 
nave was halted by the- Six Day War. 
Awad is happy that the project was 
not completed, because of the 
proven inadequacy of the nluminium 
roofing. 

POLITICS, of course, can never be 
far removed from any project involv- 
ing the Temple Mount. There were 
repurledly objections from suinc 
Arab circles to undertaking the pro- 
ject “while under Israeli occupa- 
tion." The beuutirul Aleppo-made 
niinrah, or pulpit, destroyed in the 
1969 fire has still not been replaced 
because of inter- Arab disagree- 
ments over who will provide it - 
Syria, Jordan or some other country. 
Any choice has political connota- 
tions. Turkey has been suggested us 
;i neutral, but there are objections to 
that as well. 

A major shadow hovering over 
the Temple Mount for the Moslems 
is the threat posed by Jewish extrem- 
ists such as those presently on trial 
for planning to destroy the Islamic 
holy places. “We have improved 
security measures,” says a Wakf offi- 
cial. "but if they use planes or mor- 
tars there's not much we can do." 

A wm e of the politically explosive 
nature of any attack on the Temple 
Mount, the Israeli authorities have 
.stepped up their own security meu- 

Wilhiii five to 10 years it will be 
necessary to replace the golden roof- 
ing on the Dome of the Rock as well. 
Awad believes. “The aluminium is 
deteriorating," he says. “Tlicie is 
much movement mid nails lire pop- 
ping out because of the shearing 
effect." 

The alternatives under considera- 
tion are a return to lead Toofing or 
new copper roofing gilded with gold 
leaf. A wnd is inclined to think thnl 
the lutter will be chosen. "We feel 
that although the golden colour of 
the dome is only 20 years old. it has 
become part of the character of 
Jerusalem." 

I Ms statement is likely to be shared 
by most Israelis, who probably think 
of the Dome of the Rock whenever 
they hum Ycrusluilayim she I Ziihav. 
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The Jerusalem Post Archives 
Prominent People Collection 
iricludes clippings of over 500 
prominent people and Post 
specialists. This extensive 
bank of historically vital 
Information is available to 
the teacher, journalist or 
researcher, by contacting 
The Jerusalem Post Archives, 
P'Q.B 81, Jerusalem 91000, 
Also published on microfilm 
and microfiche at 
Inttrdocu mentation 
Company AQ, Poststrasse 14, 
6?00 Zug; Switzerland, 


Last Chance Sealy Sale! 

If you’ve been thinking of buying SEALY beds or mattresses 

NOW IS THE TIME! 

We bought a full truck-load of famous SEALY bedding at 
pre-devaluation prices and it has just arrived! 

Nearly all types and sizes available from stock at 
SEALY’s MAY 31 PRICE LIST ratesl 

PLUS GIFT 

of imported beach umbrella with each double sell 
N B We are open especially for the sale 
SATURDAY NIGHT, JULY 6, from 8.15 p.m. 

PLUS! 

Clearance Sale of Nlli and Pierre Cardin Bed Linen - 
Take two, pay for onel Also sale on discontinued stock of 
bed-spreads -33 Wo discount. 

FREE DECORATOR SERVICE SATURDAY NIGHT 
We guarantee the lowest prices in Israeli 
TAX-FREE deals for new Immigrants. 


njoannnja 

HOUSE OP DREfimS 





HOUSE. OF DREAMS 
Israel's Top Sleep Shop 

28 Usslahkln St., Rsniat Ha sharon, 
Tel. 03-480761 

Open: 0,15 a.m.-l p.m,, 4-7 p.m. 
Closed; Monday ond Friday after- 
noons. 






KLAUS BARBIE, “The Butcher of 
Lyons,” was unknown to many 
young Lyonnais until his arrest and 
deportation from Bolivia in 1983. 
They had no idea until the media 
reported his arrival in France that 
the small, grey man on their televi- 
sion screens had during World War 
II been the terror of their city, the 
scourge of the Resistance, the con- 
temptuous exporter of Jews to the 
gas chambers, and the man who is 
supposed to have beaten to death, 
with his own hands, de Gaulle's 
wartime ambassador to the Secret 
Army, the hero, Jean Moulin. 

The Lyonnais, and all French chil- 
dren, learn about Jean Moulin at 
school. There are plaques in Ills 
honour, and the suburban street 
near Lyons where he was trapped by 
Barbie, with the help of a traitor, is 
named after him - bul until last year 
Moulin's murderer had been virtual- 
ly forgotten except by a handful who 
can never erase him from their night- 
mares and others who would have 
preferred that (heir own dark secrets 
had died with him, far from the scene 
of his outrages and their collabora- 
tion. 

Barbie is no longer the brutal 
police chief of a triumphant con- 
queror, but u reluctant prisoner, 
wailing to stand trial for crimes 
aguinsl humanity for which there is 
no statute of limitation on earth or, 
some would say, in hell. 

Life in Lyons rippled for a minute 
when Barbie was brought back, but 
already he has stopped being a topic 
of conversation, and passengers in 
the trains that run only a few yards 
from Saint Joseph's prison don’t 







By Irma Kurtz in Berlin during the 1936 Olympics, i mp o S cd in absentia. Hasti- eration." 

a posting he must have enjoyed as he j y th e French created an exemption Wherever Barbie's defence can 
has always been a keen athlete, and that tlme Iim j t f or *‘ C nmes maintain that the Jews he persecuted 

fresh fruit, salads, thick soups and he learned his trade of manhunting against humanity." were also members of the Resist- 


WILL THE 
BUTCHER 
GO FREE? 


There is no doubt that causing attending a meeting of the General 

intense pain to his fellow humans did Union. The building on Saint Calher- 

not worry Barbie, and some survi- ine Street where it happened is 

vors say he enjoyed if. He seemed to ancient, dark, connected by a tm- 
see torture as a contest between boule to its neighbour. The hallway 

himself and his victim. Barbie has is cold and the stone stairs, indented 

often, for instance, expressed his by centuries of human traffic, are 
respect for Jean Moulin who with- slippery with rain, 
stood the most hideous torments and “Only two escaped that raid," he 
death itself without betraying any of says. “One man who lied his way 
his comrades, Many of the bestiali- out, or so he said, and a woman who 
lies Barbie committed in the special screamed so loud it amused the 

rooms on the fourth floor - the Gestapo, and they let her go. My 

beatings with spiked chains, the tor- father had taken us to hide in the 

lure of children in front of their mountains, but on that day he came 

parents, the initiation of electricity into Lyons and by chance he met my 
as a refinement of pain - he cannot grandfather in the street on his way 


ever be tried for in law. 


to the Saint Catherine Street meet- 


Torture during interrogation is ing. Nobody^ ever saw my grand- 
considered a war crime, as is the father again." 
massacre of prisoners on the Place The Saint Catherine Street raid is 
Bellecour in front of Barbie’s one of the crimes against humanity 
favourite restaurant (an ineffectual for which Barbie can be tried. “Bar- 

bomb had gone off there the night bie doesn't matter, but it matters 

before), the murder of Jean Moulin, that people should remember," says 
the killing of hostages, the regular Bloch. 

arbitrary executions of prisoners Another brutality seen with hor- 


held at the old Montluc Fort ■ 


ror and justifying Barbie’s trial was 


. walled enclave Barbie used as a jail the taking of 41 Jewish children 

in which he spent the early days of between the ages of three and 13 

his own incarceration - and count- who had been sent by their parents 

less other brutalities. for safety to an orphanage at Izieu- 

In 1964, the French government Ain near Lyons. The frightened chil- 

realised its long-standing 20-year dren were beaten and pushed on to 
statute of limitation applicable to the waiting trucks. TTiere were no 
. . civil crimes would have to be applied survivors, but there is one witness 

fascist regimes of South America,. t0 war ^mes too, and after 1965 no from the village who can testify that 
Barbie was assigned police duties Naz j s could be proseC uted or suffer he saw Barbie overseeing the “op- 

in Berlin during the 1936 Olympics, -naMics imposed in absentia . Hasti- eration." 


in Berlin during the IWD Olympics. pe naUies imposed in absentia. Hasti- 
a posting he must have enjoyed as he f y| the French aeat(:d an exemption 


during the occupation of Holland. B 

n Fridays in French inik nnlv His transfer to Lyons was seen as a OF COURSE, this category of mon- rflt he r than a crime against human- 

is seraed bat Barbie .as nm reward ,or his ,bor ° a 8 b and devoled S,r0S “ y dld ■ n °‘ ex,S * whc " ?“, rb " ity, snd he is Immune from punish- 

n .InaTabAi!, mU deoriva! persecution of Jews, Freemasons wss_ massing, toriunng and Jew- Jm. However, the ghosts of those 


were also members of the Resist- 
ance, it becomes a crime of war, 


windows he is eking out his time. 

Businessmen staying in the Hotel 
Terminus, because it is conveniently 
near the railway station, rarely know 
that for a while Barbie stayed in its 
faded rococo rooms, and established 
the first Gestapo headquarters in 
Lyons on its middle floors. "That 
was ages ngo," says the pretty girl 
behind the desk. "He’s an old man. 

If they’d got him right after the war, 
you could understand, but it hardly 
seems worth the Irouhle now. " 

Barbie would agree with her. 
According to those who hBve seen 
him in prison he feels himself very 
. hard done by and he is full of com- 
plaints about his "kidnapping” from 
Bolivia, about his betrayal by South 
American fascists who were once so 
eager to employ his unusual talents, 
about not being given croissants for 
breakfast in prison because the crus- 

■ ty French bread is hard on an old 
man’s gums. 

"His mind Is perfectly clear," says 
the lawyer Serge Klarsfeld who, with 
his indoriiltable wife, Beate, brought 
. about Barbie's downfall. “He is not 
at all pleased to find himself in 
prison/’ ! 4 : .. 

Mattre Klarsfeld, a dedicated 
Nazi-bunler, tends to understate- 
mcnl. “Repentant? No. Barbie is 
more wicked than bels repentant. 

■ As, forr his being too' old , to pay 

: attention 16, well, he is younger than. 

; President Reagan. Yotj kridw we I (ve 
in ^society where if thjfe mother of a 
‘ child whd/died at Auschwitz gave a 
• press inference, npbody would 
come - but if the pres* were allowed 
ip to prison to see him: it would be a 
•circus." •. «. **r 

Very few people see Barbie these . 
days. Hois held m Isolation because, 

. as Mattre Klarsfeld puts it,' “there 
are those even in prison who would 
cut his thrdat." . 

BARBIE ia said fo be frequently 
depressed, but his health isn't bad, 
and like ail French' prisoners he. eats j 
considerably better than some prit* •< 
ish holidaymakers, wjth plenty of' 


complained about this small depriva- 
tion. In his two rooms - just now on 
the first floor of the grimy prison, but 


persecution of Jews, Freemasons was massacring, torturing and Jew- 
and other Dutch “dissidents." hunting in Lyons. Prosecutin* 


hunting in Lyons. Prosecuting 4 , child if ’nothing else, musl 
lawyers are quite sure that Ma tre condemn him . And there are others 


LYONS has always bcen a P™*"" Y'J g “ is h goin8 ( t °, pkad £ ® arbi ^ whoean testify against him. 

frequently cnangea tor security 0 us. oolUicallvconservativecity.lt is defence that notody can be brought 

reasons -he has a monthly visit from B j tllU | C d at the confluence of two to trial according to a law that did not BARBIE himself after the war be- 

his daughter, Ute, the last living rivers, the Rh6ne and Sadne, exist at the time he committed the came a vagabond, a petty thief, a 

V ’ and he an d when the new ra P id lrains P ut il crime ’ Moreover ’ the statute of s Py» an emi 8 r6 with his fflmi 'y- ™ en 

ceives ms lawyers. within tWQ hours of the cap j ta f tbe limitations has run out long ago on in South America, an arms dealer, a 

Prime among them is Jacques Lyonnais like to say that Paris has crimes for which Barbie was found swindler, a conman and member of 

Yergfes who has been pledged to become their suburb. Lyons has the guilty when he was in hiding after the the circle of Nazi escapees whose 

every radical cause since the violent f ood in p rance and some Q f the war. only indiscretion was an impulse to 

days of 1 968, and who has apparent- prett j eat wome n, a fact that did not "What we must do to bring him to spring to his feet and shout ' Heil 
ly gone so far left he has made a full escape Barbie’s attention, particu- trial,” sayB Mattre Klarsfeld, "Is to Hitler” at inopportune moments, 
circle. Verges sees the defence of a lar | y since ^fe and child re- accuse him of only the things that He even used his real name some- 

Nazi criminal as a platform for strlk- ma ( ned in Germany . have been forgotten." times instead of the alias of AltmBnn 


prettiest women, a fact that did not 
escape Barbie’s attention, particu- 
larly since his wife and child re- 


Nazi criminal as a platform for strlk- ma{ 7 ned in Germany. 


Ing out against the French govern- 
ment, and. western governments in 
general. 


Hitler” at inopportune moments. 

He even used his real name some- 
times instead of the alias of AltmBnn 


The houses of the two towns are 


„ . . „ . Many people think that Batbin " h 

nonnentnd by a maze of galleries never actllany „„ to lria , of the rabbi m the town wh«* Bar 

called traboules- Parisians say the Even one of the lawyers altacl)ed t0 bie had been born, jnd trnowe 

T : *-"• - . nrn..rntinn M.ttr. Al.tn victim for the Auschwitz turna<»- 


Barbie's escape to South America Lyonnais mentality is similarly con- the prosecution, Mattre Alain victim for the Auschwitz furnaws. 

after the -war could not have been voluted and devious - which seem Jakubowitz sounding tired said- Barbie’s South American Die las « 

carried pul without their help but the tailor-made for spies. For reasons "Nobody knows for sure Getting much longer than his wars in tne 

details - and .those of his wartime geographical, political and temper- m_ tn tr ; a i w j!j .... £ Gestapo and to his mind they seem 

atrocities - are still often shrouded in amentnl, Lyons, the centre of Vichy taKC long “ “ more important. He gives the to- 

mystery. France, had become the hub of the Others like Seme Kl.reWd ... pressionofa man who simply cannot 

He was bora in 1913 near the French underground and their See- “definitel’v" and add with certn'intu^ Understand what all the fuss is about. 

French border. His surviving victims ret Army was to be Barbie's target, "in November" Barbie's own niain "The Oerman cause was JmJiJJJ 
remember him as fluent in both as well as the hapless Jews. lawyer VereCs Will probably sav his told a Bolivian interviewer, aEoww 

French and Gekman. Barbie's pa- Barbie's ultimate superior was 'cannot have P a fair^rf^l in on the plane with him when he . W 

rents were both teachers amd mar- Himmler, hut It is doubtful the two “ran, 3 jurist be is moved to «P« lled ' " The Nur ' mb ' rg ‘1 

ned only a few months after he was ever met - he was accountable to emriUng moredelvT were a process of winner agauu' 

born, an indiscreBpn he did riot higher-nps ip Paris. His peculiar gift ra " s ' enla,ll "«» oreda ' a ^- loser, not of justice. I didn’t even 

• boast about to his Nazi .colleagues; for cunning, and cruelty had limits In any case, says Serge Kiars- know until 1951 that P rancc W : n 

At first, ; he was attracted to the even in the opinion of the Gestapo, fcid, “Barbie will remain in prison. hunting for me. When I , was “ 

Church, but joined the Nazi Party and for all the fervour he brought to Bettcr be is ,n P™ 011 than giving ! Lyons, the law of Pdta/n was m 

« it bAMtuttw i me i.„ ~ uLuli 1 .si _ nresS cnnfBrp.nr.p.s at thp. i t It.” 


as a youngster. By 1935, he was 'a his job, he never rose above the rank press.conferenc.es at the Hotel Ritz. 

. salaried member of the SD, the of captain. His ferocity, increasing 


existence and I obeyed it .” 

On the first leg of his return Jow 


aqtqimu uiciiiwi ui iw .w, me or captain, rus ieroqiy, increasing • un rao am wg v j; 

secret service Qf the SS, an elite up to the last days of the war, came THERE IS one man in Lyons who ney Barbie still looked like tne 

Within an elite. ■' .- . partly out of frustrated ambition- he will give everything to bring Barbie 1 ■ Gestapo agent who was s ° coa . {1 

How : such an ordinary, ; unira- was like' a beached jellyfish; gasping to a swift trial and see him condem- tuous of his victims that he use 

aginative young man achieved this for breitthi but still able to sting the ned as a murderer, and worse, walk around Lyons without 

coveted election Is uncertain. Bill unwary.. Jeao-Jacques Bloch is a haberdasher armed escort, stopping tor cmru» 

Barbie hqs always bad a way of On' the Avenue Berthelot in oh a side street in the garment dis- • his favourite cafes, daring me ’ 
becoming an energetic spy - add Lyons stands a singularly ugly build- trict of Lyons- he is also a leader of that never dared find him dccbu 

later torturer - , on behalf of mep ing. Its grey wings enclose a gloomy the third largest Jewish community inevitable reprisals. Halfway o 

more fastidious than himself. His courtyard ana it surmounts a warren ip France, of whom two-thirds are Europe it dawned on him ne w 

cold-bloodedness must have im- of cellars. Tliis is the Ecolft rin Rnni« North Afrlmn ontno to Oermanv. as he nau »» 


;>• uua recognize po$sioie scene oi aramatic suffering, epurage load of 100 Lyonnais Jews arrived at antechamber, nerepu^w- ..( fid nte 

tr^tbrs that' made him not just in- and shame. Here it was that Barbie the death edmp four days after Lyons Barbie always was. Only m 1 * . 

■ valuable . t6 the Nazis but for a time established h(s Intelligence opera- had been liberated. , " , T;'.; he is no longer the ■ rece Pp rfln( ^ 

l he Americans wheti thby were • tion iq JUnC 1?43, Wdit Washer? , on : ,Jean-Jacques, Bloch’s- grand-*: There is no death penalty 

'} 'hunting Cmpmuhists in thejubbleof • the fourth floor, thbt he instituted father, a rabbi, was taken on Februi ; . any more, f But one way Q 

^postwar .GermAny - then to ^he tpriure. ; M ./ j ary ?, 1943, fa) ; a round-up of- Jew? * he has an appointment to keep. 
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"WRITERS ARE the only workers 
who won't strike," said Shulamit 
Lapid, chairman of the Hebrew Wri- 
ters’ Association. She was talking 
about writer-publisher relations last 
week at the conclusion of Hebrew 
Book Week - and by this week her 
comments proved more timely than 

expected. 

Probably what she says about wri- 
ters can be applied to other artists in 
Israel: they do what they do out of an 
emotional need, and no one makes a 
living from il- at least not the writers 
themselves. “If a publisher says, 
‘You’ll have to pay me to produce 
this book,’ the writer will pay,” says 
Lapid. And it frequently happens in 
Israel, with books that would not 
necessarily be vanity-press fare in 
other countries. 

It’s hard to get the Writers’ Asso- 
ciation to Function as a trade union. 
Writers are not given to much soli- 
darity among l hem sc Ives in any ease, 
and it’s impossible to get them to 
boycott u publisher or take other 
organized measures when the most 
important tiling to them is getting 
that black type onto acid paper he- 

Marsha Pomerantz 

fore they themselves yellow and 
crumble. 

Who benefits from the annuul 
Book Week, with its outdoor stalls, 
40 per cent discounts and holiday 
atmosphere? 

“First of all, Book Week is for 
the readers." says Lapid. “even if 
they don’t get the discounts they 
think they’re getting." (Publishers 
usually raise the prices shortly be- 
fore they are discounted.) “And it’s 
good for publishers," she goes on. 
"The writer is always the weak link.” 

Not that writers don’t also benefit 
from increased sales of their books - 
provided the visitors to the stalls get 
beyond the browsing stage. But 
royalty payments have always lagged 
in Israel, and with increasing infla- 
tion they have become ridiculously 
small, since they are unlinked. 

According to most contracts be- 
Iween writers or translators and pub- 
lishers, royalties are paid once a 
year, twice If the writer is lucky. 
Processing takes three to four 
months, perhaps due to a shortage of 
fingers and toes in the publishing 
houses. So if an author is getting 
royalties for the period January to 
June, the cheque will arrive, say, in 
September, when it will probably 
buy only half the number of typewri- 
ter ribbons It would have bought in 
June, to say nothing of January. 

Publishers point out in their de- 
fence that payment for the books is 
not sitting in their bank accounts 
"truing interest all this time. They 
give credit to distributors or book- 
stores, and might collect only after 
jfldays Qn sales the bookseller mude 
tnedpy he received the shipment. 

Still, says Lapid, the delay in pay- 
ments to writers is unjustified, 
together with the lack of linkage, it 
creates a situation which “doesn’t 
wist m any other sector of the eco- 
noniy. ,v 'TJien, of course, sofne pub- 
nshjrs refuse to supply their writers 
a periodic sales report, and 
If be gets one, the writer has no 
of cheddng its accuracy. 

/nwe are some improve- 
,n *^6** Q ne house, Keter, 
P*y*rtg it* writers four 
/ esa p- though this still means 

■ a 8 of about two months in each 
Wymsnt. Ajcofding to Lapid, SiJ- 
•• declared iu Intention 

“ TO four times a year as well. But, 
potntl out, Am Oved, the His- 
1 own publishing house, 
“Wy pays only once a year..- 

THB CONVERSATION takes 


place in the meeting room of the 
Writers’ Association at Beit Hasofer 
in Tel Aviv, where Lapid presides 
impressively, cigarette in holder, at 
the head of a long fable surrounded 
by empty straight-backed chairs. She 
arranges her appointments here, she 
explains, because the chairman 
doesn’t have an office of her own. 

About mid-morning, writer and 
critic Ehud Ben-Ezer joins the con- 
versation. He conies to the associa- 
tion offices once a week to advise 
writers about their rights. One mat- 
ter he’s had to deal with is the 
association’s rate sheet, which sets 
minimum fees for prose and poetry 
writing and translation, editing, and 
appraisal of manuscripts, oral and 
written. 

It’s absurd to assess the monetary 
value of n line of poetry, for inst- 
ance. But as of June i . the price was 
JS875 per line .up ro 100 lines: 
beyond that, a line Was worth a mere 
IS617. Some way of setting payment 
is necessary, and this is it, although 
writers and translators alike rarely 
settle fur the minimum rale. II ilicv 
can help it. aiul the established mies 
usually can. 

The rates were originally fixed in 
cooperation with pulilisheis; but 
some time before the eta ot the 
package deals, w lien it was linked to 
the dollar, the publishers refused to 
raise them. The result was two rate 
sheets, with that ot the publishers’ 
about 60 per cent below that of tile 
wriLers’ association. By tiic pub- 
lishers’ table, says Lapid. a trans- 
lator woiuld have to produce four 
times the more-or-less "normal" 
output each month to earn the 
national average wage. » 

So the writers' market is open to 
haggling - but again, the writers 
need publishers, it appears, more 
than publishers need writers. Still, 
Ben-Ezer sees some progress on this 
point: more and more publishers are 
accepting the Writers' Association 
prices. Dvir, he says, is one of them. 
But they refuse to go above the 
writers’ rate sheet, which is the mini- 
mum. 

NOT ALL of the writers’ complaints 
have to do with publishers. Some 
have to do with government policy, 
which indicates the stature of writers 
in the official eye: they come up to 
the ankles of the body politic. 

Sportsmen in this country have 30 
per cent of their income deducted at 
source by the income-tax author- 
ities. Writers have 50 per cent de- 
ducted at source, which leaves them 
enough for about half a spool of 
ribbon. Why this discrimination in a 
society that supposedly values the 
book? 

“We have the good wilj of the 
whole political establishment,” says 
Ben-Ezer. “But they won’t hear of 
changes. As if the solution to the 
country's economic problems rests 
on 50 per cent deductions from wri- 
ters.” ' 

The tax authorities have had va- 
rious responses to pleas for a smaller 
deduction at source. They say, for 
instance, that writers should keep 
books, arid then get back most .of 
what was taken off their pay. But 
why deduct so much if most of it isn’t 
owing? And unfortunately, those 
who are adept at putting words 
together are often less adept at put- 
ting humbere together and keeping 
track of their deductible expenses. 
Some would rather pay twice the tax 
they owe than have to keep books, 
or hire an accountant who would 
absorb the saving. 

The justification for 50 per cent 
deduction is supposedly that. writings 
is jtist a “sideline” (haitura ) i to 
another job. Says Ben-Ezer. Of 
course it is, if writing isn’t respected 
as life-work." I^pid: “No one in this 
country makes a living from writing 


Writing 

and 

keeping 



alone." Writers woik as jiiumalisiv 
teachers, proofreaders. 

The tax iiiithmiiiessay that if they 


IIlii r./ei':. response: “We’re the 
nnly Ilclucw culture in existence. It 
wouldn't hull to eiieourajic everyone 


gave “real" writcis better terms. who writes the language." In any 


other people, such us lawyers and 
economists who write the occasional 
newspaper article, would benefit. 


isc. tax on the occasional article 
n’t what fills the coffers, if uny thing 
an these days. 


loion n’l 

ptnirrnwu }t,vtu 




THE PROBLEM is that even if 
publishers agreed to pay royalties 
immediately, with linkage, and only 
25 per cent were deducted at source, 
a writer still wouldn’t be able to live 
on writing alone. 

“I can live for two months a year 
on income from writing,” says 
Lapid. "Under the best conditions, I 
could live off writing for four months 
a year. That’s because of the limited 
audience.” 

Most books come out in printings 
of 2,000-4,000. “It was like that in 
the Thirties and that’s the case now. 
But now there are maybe 10 times as 
many titles published." 

There are iwo ways to improve 
distribution slightly. One is to get the 
Book Council, which is attached to 
the Education and Culture Ministry 
and overseas libraries, to buy more 
copies of more hooks. According to 
Lapid, they used to buy about 
copies: nmv they buy 126 on the 
average, and usually that •'en- 
couragement" extends only to new 
writers nr poets. 

The oilier pnstihihry is to have 
authors paid for each time their book 
is lakcii out of the lihraiy. Such all 
arrangement i-visis in EugLiml, 
Sweden. Holland, and about seven 
| oihci Limn tries. 

Hut given the state ul i he nation of 
the people fti the hook, it seems 
unlikely Mini these demands will be 
met in the near fniiirc . The Writers’ 
Association budget comes From the 
Education Ministry. It used to be 
enough to limutee all association 
activities, including the monthly 
literary review Moznaun. and the 
publication each year of 12 books 
which would not be accepted by n 
commercial publisher. Now the 
Education Ministry funding is 
claimed to cover only 95 per cent of 
salaries of a small staff of mostly 
pnrt-timc workers. For the first lime 
since 1929, the Association published 
ho books of its own this year. 

Perhaps we need a little perspec- 
tive on economic woes. The widow 
of writer and translator Menushe 
Levin this week recalled her late 
husband’s stories about the real hard 
times. “Most people talked about 
the tzena, the austerity of the Fif- 
ties," said Masha Levin. “But he 
remembered the Twenties, when 
everyone was scrabbling for work, 
there was no heating, and he used to 
light a cigarette to keep his fingera 
warm while he wrote." 

So times are tough, but it’s not 
quite back to the garret. 

NOW THAT she’s presiding in the 
"boardroom" of the Hebrew Wri- 
ters’ Association, Shulamit Lapid 
has little time for writing. But be- 
tween 1969 and 1982 she managed to 
publish three books of short stories, 
two historical novels and one chil- 
dren’s book. She has another chil- 
dren’s book on the way. 

Her novel Car Oni, about the 
settlement of Ro&h Pina a hundred 
years ago, portrays tire frontier ex- 
perience through the eyes of a feisty 
young woman, a Russian immigrant. 
It’s a book that interests feminists . 
among others, and so does her latest 
publication, a shOTt story in a recent 
issue of the glossy monthly MonUirt. 

The smooth-looking, soft-spoken 
Lapid has written about u woman 
who breaks into a man’s apartment 
and ropes him. It’s basically a pol- 
emic with vicious descriptions, 
directed toward male readers of this 
mild imitation of Ptayhoy, to make 
| them understand. The story .wus 
I prompted by the recent spate of 
£ rapes in North Tel Aviv, and written 
® before the suspect was caught. In 
•a Lapld’s version of rape, it’s the man 
; ^ who’s an ordinary, innocent citizen, 

I * g who finds himself defiled and made 
Js to feel it’s his fault, and who’s afraid 
St no one wiU believe he resisted . 
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nuiiily in recruit in (Ik- U S. fm the 
iwo World Union for Pn«sa*»iw 
Judaism kibbutzim. Yalu-I :uul 
Loinn in the Arava.” 

There and then, Sharetl decided 
that the Reform Movement would 
have a Galilee settlement, Um. 

“I rushed back to Ra'auan Weir/ 
and demanded that the movement 
be allocated a Galilee hill, where 
new immigrants could build them- 
selves a community. My dream was 
for a hilltop in the very centre of the 
Galilee, from where you could see 
both the Mediterranean and the Ktn- 
neret." 

HAR HALUTZ. u 750-metre hill 
north of Gtmiicl, was one of three 
available sites. A jumble of thistles, 
thorns and massive limestone boul- 
ders, everything abuut it was right 
for Sharett - from its view of the two 
seas to its name, which means 
pioneer mountain. 

Then 48, Sharett saw nothing 
ambitious in starting again from the 
beginning. “I have lots of time 
ahead." he said. ‘Tm programmed 
to live until at least 90. My two 
grandmothers reached 92, and my 
mother's father died at 90. " 

And the other grandfather, first 
Bilu pioneer Ya'acov Shertok? 
"That was a hit of a slip-up." con- 
cedes Sharett. "He died in his 50s. 
But he had asthnin and smoked 
heavily." 

It was not until Sharon's second 
year in the U.S. that the Har llnlutz 
site was finally made over to the 
World Union for Progressive Juda* 

•'The site is precious," says 
Sharett. "There aren’t many places 
lelt in the Galilee where it’s possible 
to build a viable settlement, and 
people had to be convinced that the 
World llnion - with only two young 
kibbutzim behind it - was serious 


The third of Moshe Share It’s three 
living children. Haim did not even 
manage a conventional arrival into 
the world. The only survivor of tri- 

K lcts. he weighed in at VOttgm. at 
irlh. and spent his first weeks fight- 
ing for life from the inside of an 
incubator. 

"They started calling me Haim 
then," he says. "When Haim Arlo- 
soroff was murdered five days after I 
was born, the name acquired double 
significance." 

IT WAS TAKEN for granted in the 
Sharetl household that the children 
would all settle on a kibbutz. The 
elder son. Ya'acov, later to become 
a journalist, was a founding member 
of Kibbutz Hntzerim. Daughter 
Yael joined Kibbutz Tsor’a. 

: Haim spent a year in the Bronx 
High School of Science; while his 
father led the 1947 struggle for a 
Jewish state in the UN, then studied 
for three years at Tel Aviv's Tichon 
Hadash. After his Nahal army ser- 
vice, he arrived at Hamadiya on the 
10th anniversary of the Beit She'an 
kibbutz, and stayed. 

But fish ponds and date orchards 
did not occupy the new kibbutznik 
for long. Years be Fore industry on 
kibbutz became a norm, Sharett 
founded and ran iwo factories: Inbar 
for fibreglass products nnd Snapir 
for plastics. Snapir was soon export- 
ing 60 percent of its production to 
Ihu U.S. It collapsed following the 
recession after ibe 1973 Yopi Kippur 
War. . 

"Thin was the beginning' of .my 
second life." says Sharett. "With the 
demands of the factory gone, I begun ; 
skiing and horseback riding. And I 
begun my love ; affair with the .. 
Galilee." 

fired hy the initzpim project, 
Sharetl welit to the Jewish Agency's ■ 
Rural Settlement Department with a 


Perennial pioneer Haim Sharett saw a dream kibbutzim behind it - was serious 
realized last week - the inauguration of a abni, ', b “i ldin r.“ cr ""«'"«i | y. ■"<• 
free-enterprise Reform settlement on a Galilee onw the approval was given, 
mountaintop. WENDY ELLIMAN reports 

1 1 ■■ —— ■ year of his shlihui, he was totally 

plan for a hilltop community of new There was no budget. “But the involved in recruiting members for 
immigrants. "Send me to the States next year, everything carqe together Har Halulz. 




and I’ll bring you the people," he for me quite unexpectedly. In 1981 I 

told then department head , Ra’anan was appointed shaliah to the Reform SHARETT’S approach was that of 

Weitz. by the United Kibbutz Movement, the newly converted. Hal Apple- 

baum, 29, of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 

(Above) Halm Share" ai the Har Halulz site: ' This wilt be the terrace of my is the kibbutz secretary. He rcmem- 

future home.' (Below) Sharett and settlement secretary Hal Applebaum bers dropping by the World Union 

(squatting) with Richard Hlrsch on the mountaintop overlooking Carmiel. headquarters in New York with his 

. Israeli-born wife, Esti, on his way to 

Israel with a youth group. Sharett 
buttonholed him in the corridor and 
bullied the couple into attending Har 
Halutz's first mini-convention. 

The Applebaums were the first to 
stand up and declare themselves as 
Har Halutz settlers, and they were 
among the first 20 families that 
moved “up to the mountain" on 
June 26. 

All are new olim - or at least 
mixed Israeli-immigrant marriages - 
and most were recruited in the States 
by Sharett, They began arriving in 
Israel last summer and waited at the 
Carmiel Absorption Centre while 
the site was being prepared. 

The settlement they are plan- 
ning to build is experimental in 
many ways. For one, it has yet to 
decide how it will express its brand of 
Judaism. 

“What rd like to see on this moun- 
_ tain," says Hal Applebaum, one of 
| the few settlers actually to come out 
5 of the Reform Movement, "is a 
j* community that examines its Jewish 
1 roots and heritage and makes deci- 
1 sions about its.lifestyle based on that 
^knowledge - as individuals, as farai- 
*nes and as a group. But my Jewish 
■fL background isn't extensive enough 
r to make those kinds of decisions, 
| and we're leaning heavily on the 
£ movement in Israel to guide us." 

- While the Reform Movement 
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i-nthtatx-s pluralism i.f expression 
ci <m munis Sharetl, pluralism as l 
pliih.snpliy isn't enough when you 
ivanl lu ilevelop the character of a 
community. 

Har Halutz is experimental, too 
in that it isn't a kibbutz, moshav’ 
village or town. The degree to which 
it will he cooperative or private fc 
still undecided. 

For former Americans Bob and 
Benita Small man, this new type of 
community represents the end ola 
three-year search. The Smallmans 
were among the 15 families and four 
singles who came to Israel 11 yean 
ago to live in Yainit. 

“Very few of us arc still in Israel," 
says Bob Smallman, 57. “The with- 
drawal from Yamit was too trauma- 
tic. Benita and 1 were just marking 
time until we found something as 
exciting. We think we’ve found it at 
Har Hulutz.” 

The Smallmans are considerably 
older than most of the settlers, who 
are in their 20s and 30s. But Sharett 
dearly includes himself when he de- 
clares. "Age doesn’t matter if the 
spirit is there." 

LIFE ON Har Halulz will be rugged 
for a while. The roads arc 
going down, hut they ure still un- 
paved. Families will live in trailer- 
homes - luxurious compared to the 
days of the early pioneers, but still 
makeshift for the windy hilltop - 
with a store, offices, kindergarten 
and clinic also in temporary dwell- 
ings. 

Most of the settlers, like Esti Ap- 
plehaum. who leaches aerobics at 
the Carmiel community centre, will 
continue working in the surrounding 
towns. But ultimately Har Huluiz 
plans in develop cooperative enter- 
prises of its i>wn. 

Must important uf these is the 
adjacent Tourist Mountain -a rock- 
strewn barren hill which is to be 
turned into a seminar and recreation 
centre to attract the 1.000 Reform 
youngsters who come to Israel each 
year. 

About 75 per cent of Har Halutz's 
planned 2(10 families will come from 
abroad - mainly the U.S., says 
Sharett. The Jewish Agency has 
already ploughed some $1.5m. into 
the settlement, which dovetails com- 
fortably with two of their, traditional 
goals: settling the Galilee and integ- 
rating new immigrants. 

Jewish Agency funds have been 
spent on temporary housing an 
searching out light industries for Har 
Halutz. The government contribu- 
tion is for infrastructure, develop- 
ment and permanent housing loans 
through the "Build Your 0 
Home*’ plan. 

THE SETTLERS will be putting 
their own funds into building pej®* 
nent homes on Har Halutz and 
veloping the Tourist Mount ■ 
Arza, the Association of Refonn 
Zionists of America, is heavily^ 
sidizing further recruitment m w 
U.S., and further support from me 
Reform Movement for specific p 

ieC '^But'you^can have all thot ands*jj 
have nothing," says Sharett. 
you can't do without is the p P 
who will love the project and * 
succeed. Without tlieni^ there s 
point in even beginning- . 

Sharetl himself is 
point. His initials are chalked 
hefty rock on the sum ™ to ili 

Halutz, from where he tan set 
the Mediterranean and , c build 
neret, and where lie ««"“ ” if( 0 ( 
his home. But Devoralt. to « i(d 
2S years, and their f° ur u ."™ jn 
daughters are happy »• honl 

H “?Snowwha,we-|l^ 

he says. “I just know it s 
of truth in my life " 



BRECHT, WEILL CABARET - Sung by Adi 
Eldon. (In German and English with some 
Hebrew translations.) (Pargnd, Monday at 
9.30 p.m.) 

THE DYBBUK - By Anskl. Khan Theatre 
productlun. (Khan, tomorrow at 9.15 p.m., 
Sunday through Wednesday ut 9 p.m.) 


hy women. (Pargod, tomorrow at 0.3*> p.m.) 
REAL WOMEN - Shcuhfl Gorcn portrays 


TORCH SONG TRILOGY - Beit Lclssin pro- 
duction. Fight of a Jewish American homosex- 
ual to live his own life. (Beit Lcisxin. tonight at 
9 p.m.. tomorrow ntO) p.m.) 

WAITING FOR GODOT- By Snmucl Beckett. 
Haifa Municipal Theatre production. (Tzuvta, 
Wednesday, Thursday at R.3U p.m.) 

THE WAY - Hasimtnh production. Moments 


Alice Giles is the soloist in the opening concert of the Ninth International Harp Contest in Israel. 


FOR CHILDREN 


EVERYONE WANTS TO LIVE - A comedy 
by Hanoch Levin. Cameri production. 
(Camcrl, tomorrow at 9 p.m., Sunday. Tues- 
day at 8JI)p.m.) 

THE FALL - By Albert Camus. HnsJmluh 
production. The rise and fall of a Parisian 
(Old Jaffa, Hailmtah, tomorrow at 
lO.JOp.m.) 

POOL FOR LOVE - By Sam Shepnrd. Yuval 
Theatre production. About an American cow- 
“jy and a young woman . ( Neve Zedek, tomor- 
row ■! 9.30 p.m . . Wednesday at 9 p.m.) 

HAP PY DAYS - By Samuel Beckett. Ctuncri 
Production. An old couple and their memories. 
Haavta, tomorrow at 9 p.m.) 


entertainment 

Jerusalem 

ADVENTURES IN JAZZ - With well-known 
“ , ' 3 ° p m - 

^^ttOFGOLD.Ooloiir documentary Qlm 
n““ wln 8 the rise of the Slate of Israel. 
u-aroDimc, tomorrow at 9 p.m.) 

^®RlkA - Sings original songs in English. For 
w °™«lonly. (Israel Centre, Monday at8p.m.) 

S? 0F SHOLEM ALEICHEM - Stor- 

EnalLl! W rutf 0u,lYiddi,h writer, performed in 

JJ-UES, COUNTRY, FOLK - Eddie Ooldline 
p.m) tal *‘ (Pcnn 7 ^9®* Monday at 9.30 

42?j™gOF YIDDISH FOLK SONGS r 
3 o^ J ^ >in<ler Slwers. (Pargod, Tuesday 
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DEATH AND THE VIRGIN- By Hillcl Mitlel- 
punkt. Haifn Municipal Theatre produciion. A 
family's dead relatives return to help them. 
(Wadi Salih. Monday. Tuesday at 8.30 p.m. t 


Monday. Wednesday. Thursday at R..W p.m. ) 

GHETTO - Haifa Municipal Theatre produc- 
tion. Abuut a Ihcutre group in the Vilna 


“HATE-ATRON SHKL ABBA” - An evening 
of short pieces by Samuel Beckett. (Beil Gold- 


(Wadi Salib, tomorrow at 8. JO p.m. ) 

TARTUFFE - See J’tem. (Haifa Theatre, 
Sunday, Tuesday at 8.30 p.m.) 


THE BESPOKE OVERCOAT- By Wolf Man- 
Icowitz. Set in London's East End, about a man 
who comes back from the dead In order to get 
an overcoat. (Hcrzllya, Daniel Hotel, Thurs- 
day at 8.30p.m.) 

“BOTCHA” - Haifa Municipal Theatre pro- 
duction. A yeshlva student renounces religion 
jestingly. (Beersbcba. Theatre, Wednesday, 
Thursday at 8.30 p.m.) 


JAZZ snows - (Penny Lane, today at 1.30 
p.m. , Sunday at 9.30 p.m. ) 

JAZZ IN TOE CELLAR - At the American 
Colony Hotel. Liz Magnes plays Jazz mano. 
(Tuesday at 8.30 p.m.); Nostalgia with the 
Freddie Welsgal Trio. (Thursday at 9 p.m.) 

KOLIN ALAL - Solo pcrfonnance. (Pargod, 
Thursday at 9.30 p.m.) 

MUSICALMELAVEMALKA-The Diaspora 
Yeshlva Band. (Mount Zlor Centre, tomorrow 
at 9.30 p.m.) 

RHYTHM AND BLUES-Tcd Cooper. (Penny 
Lane, Tuesday at 9.30 p.m.) 

YOSSI BANAI - Songs by Jacques' Brel imd 
local composers. (Jerusalem Thealre. Tuesday 
at 9 p.m.) 


DUOTQNK - Shimon AMovitz, violin; Zeluv 
vn Simun. piano. Works by Beethoven. Hand- 
el. Tchaikovsky and others (T/Hvtn, tomorrow 
at 11.11 ii.ni.) 


THE CAMF.HAN SINGERS - Conductor 
Avncrliai. Willi ihc Kibhulr Chamber Orchcv 
tra. Handel: The Messiah. (Jerusalem Theatre, 
tomorrow a. 9 p.m.) 


JEWISH LITURGICAL SELECTIONS - By 
members of the American Conference of Can- 
tors. (Liberty Bell Garden. Wednesday at 8 
p.m.) 

THE NINTH INTERNATIONAL HARP CON- 
TEST IN ISRAEL - Opening Concert. Con- 
ductors Aric Vardi and Ami Mn'ayani. The 


AN AD VENTURE IN JERUSALEM - I’uppe! 
rhciitn- fi-r all ages (I ilu-ny Bell Garden. 
Thtirsdnv ji 4 3Vp in.) 


panici pants play works by Handel. Soloist 
Alice Giles, last year's winner. (Jerusalem 
Theatre. Wednesday) 

Tel Aviv area 

GUITAR AND VOICE RECITAL - Yehuda 
Schryerand Cilia Grossmcier, soprano. Span- 
ish and English songs; Schubert songs. (Tzavta. 
■tomorrow atlla.m.) 


DUOS AND QUARTETS -Folk music with the 
Dudaim and the Parvjrim. (Old Jaffa, F.l 
Jlamam. tomorrow nt 10 p.m.) 


Dul>nih.iii[ii,nKvr<>-Mip(.in>>..<n<Jiiiliei«. Willi 
the Id Aviv Philh.inn»Hh- On dr juJ Huhtii 
Academy Chnw of Jerusalem. Winks by Il.ich . 
R. Starr. iMnnn Auditorium, mmoriow .a V 
p.m.. Sunday through Tuesday) 


CLASSICAL SPANISH GUITAR - Oscar 
Slier. Brazilian and South American folk 
songs; Jazz excerpts; own compositions (Old 
Jaffa. I lauiniiih, Thursday at 10 p.m.) 


THE ISRAEL SINFONIETTA. BEERS1IEBA 
- Conductor Mcndt Radon. Soloists Susan 
Bart, oboe d'amorc; Moshe Epstein, flute. 
Works by Bath, Mozart, Beethoven. Handel. 
(Beersheba, Conservatorium , Sundav through 
Wednesday) 


(Netonya, Kikar Ha'aUmaut, Tuesday) 


LIKE A GYPSY - With Yigal Bashan. (Old 
Jaffa, El Hit mom. tonight at 9.45 p.m.. 00.15 


THE TAVERNERS - Country, blues anil jazz. 
(Old Jaffa. I lasinitoh, Wednesday nt IUp.ni.) 


13.23 - Jazz evening. ( Lilllt-Tzavia.ThursiLiy 


UPPER JAZZ CELLAR - With wcll-knowi 


RACHEL1 - Puppet thealre for age * and 
above. Rachcli's magical journey. (Train 
Theatre. Liberty Bell Garden, tomorrow at 1 1 


SLEEKING BEAUTY - Puprwi legend. Age 3 
and above. (Train Theatre, Wednesday at 4.30 
p.m.) 


THE WAY BEHIND THE SHADOW - Pup- 
pet theatre. (Liberty Bell Oarden. Sunday. 
Tuesday at 4.30p.m.) 

WILD SWANS - Puppet theatre for age 6 and 


theatre. (T.A. Museum, Thursday nt 1 1 n 


THE IRIS SINGERS - From Dell Alfn. ( Tmv- YA |; L I JAY - With her group. (Hett Leiisin. 

ta, Monday at 9 p.m.) Upper Cellar, tonight at 1ft p.m.) 

ISRAEL POLICE ORCHESTRA - Light das- 

slcal and Israeli music. iGan Mclr. Monday at6 YOSSI BANAI - Sec J'lcni. (Neve Zedek, 

p .m.) loni e lil RttOp.m.t 
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RAM AT GAN Tel. 794504 

THE REVENGE 
OF THE NERDS 

S«. 7 JO. "JO 
Weekdays 5. 7.30, 9.30 


JULY 5 -JULY 12 
JERUSALEM 

Frl. M.3U I. a Nolle Dc San'Lorenxo dir: 
Paolo & Vittorio Tavlani 


21 .30 Down And Dirty dir: Eltore Scola 
Mon. 19.00 La Salamandre Dir: Alain 
Tanner 

21.00 Prison dir: Ingmar Bergman (s.h.) 


21.30 Die Missouri Breaks dir: Artliur 
Penn 

Thu. |9.u0 The Maltese Falcon dir: John 
Huston 

21. 00 Poll De Canute dir: Julicn Dtivivier 
• (s.h.l 

2 1.30 Music In Darkness dir: Ingmar 
Bergman 

2*1.00 Puquallno Hettebelleoc dir. Una 
Wertmuller 

Fri. 14.30 Dodeskaden dir: Akira 
Kurosawa 

Screenings at the Cinematheque 
Hebron Road, Tel. 712192 «dB9r-i*-F2« 


Weekdays 5 

20,000 LEAGUES 
UNDER THE SEA 


HECHAL Tel. 81505 

2 nd week 

UP YOUR 
ANCHOR 

(Lemon Popilrle N 0.61 
Sat. 7.30,9.30 
Weekday# 5. 7.30, 9.30 



KENNELS 



* Professional training for all pur* 
poses 

* Boarding for dogs and cats un* 
der the best possible conditions. 

* Training Ib under the supervision 
of an experienced professions 1 
siaff 

* You are invited to visit Israel's 
largest kennels 

Make a note of our number — 



02-543917 Home: 02-542877/541072 


f- pn - p - r ^l Pope Insurance Agency 

fffnb nj fh * v House & Car Policies 
In ENGLISH 

-J - a nx i Personal Servloe 

Call for a quotation, S a.m.-l p.m. dally. 

B Stampfer St., Netanya, Tol. Q58.8S2B4, 34717 ^ 


1 SRAELIT 1 SGHGS WOCHENBLATT 

Founded In 1901 REVUE JUIVE 

CH-8034 Zurlch/Switxerland, Floraslrasse 14 

Published in German and French. This independent Swiss paper 

will week by week keep you informed about whnt is happening to 

Jews all over the world in the fields of religion, politics uni 

culture. Large advertising section for business and pcrsonul 

notices. 

Sample copies and advertising rales available. 


Spielberg Uiki-s I 
the seeds buck si reels of Shungliai in 1935. In 
the mysteries of a maharajah's palace in a 
search for ancient ritual stones with magical 
powers. The stunts gel lu steal the limelight. 

KAOS - A collection ol four different stories, 
with no narrative lies between them, based on 
short stories by Luigi Pirandello. Highly 
polished film by UieTavjani brother. 

THE KILLING FIELDS - A powerfully clfec- 
live drama based on the war in Cambodia, seen 
ihrouglj the eyes of the New Vink Times 
correspondent in Minom-Pcnh m the early 
Severnies. Filled with violence, mi example of 
man’s inhumanity to man. 

LADY HAWKE- A bewitched, adventure tale 
set in Italy in the Middle Ages, with nn 
impossible love stuty that is made possible in 
spite of everything. Entertaining, if nothing 


WALKING TOURS 


Society for the Protection of Nature 
Tours 


Sunday at 11.40 a.m.- EinUiora. Nahal Kialuv 


Wednesday at 8 a.m. - Judean hills, Kennedy 


Off the Beaten Track Tours 

Tuesday at 0 a.m. - Russian Compound , I tin- 
nom Valley, City of David excavations, Silnam 
tunnel. 


Archeological Tours 
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This Week in Israel 037532222 TIlC Ld 

RESTAURANTS JERUSALEM RESTAURANTS 


♦Coumiei Aiahian Cuisine * Enjoy typical Arabian special lies 
and “mazas" while watching scenic Old Jerusalem. 

Please call (02) 282246 ftn reservations 
Open seven days a week „ „ 

w National Palace Hotel. Al Zahara Si.. East JcrunJein 


Eat&Enjoy ^ 

European - « Jewish Cooking at Its best 

Open nightly tram 8.30 lo IQpm.aosBd Fridays and Holiday evea. 

-_For reserve Hons call (02)232232 

OmoRifiH jcmjwism hotel VltJlUCt 

3#KwM»iwodBr*ilJin«hrri 


SUMMER SPECIALl 
Every day is a holiday at the 
Cinematheque! 

Cocktail party from noon-3.30 pm 
Open buffet serving 
*cold soup # baked fish ‘smoked fish 
•quiche ‘variety of salads ‘cheeses 
‘desserts ‘fruit and cake 
KOSHER 
Breakfast on the 
Cinematheque balcony 


CHUNG CHING 

Kosher JL* 
Chinese *'<3$ 
Restaurant w 


JERUSALEM 


Catering sendee for 
all addresses In the 
city: Belt Hakerem 
(Stmdar Gas Station) 
Kosher, under the 
supervision of the 
Jerusalem Rabbinate 




ictile's Cardo Cali 





JERUSALEM 


Absent locals I Belaboured Bond 


r!i : i * 


CtdipQZ ltd.| 

ronu 

The largest 
manufacturers 
of gold jewelry I 
in the Middle 
and Far East 


■ ■ — The international jury will be 

Ml Terr 1 X, MTTWIANS rhairvd by Isniel's A rich Varii.witb 
Mlslt Ot IVlUait-IAl'Na England's Marisa Robles acting as 

Vnhanan Rnehm «* diairpeisrai. Outsianding peifor- 

I onanan ijoeniu mers an(1 teac h ers win make up the 

■ 1 — jury itself. Israel will be represented 

JULY, which normally provides a by Judith Lieher, solo harpist of the 
respite from concerts and visiting Israel Phi I harmonic Orchestra and 
artists, will this year reverberate chnirperson of the Israel Harp Asso- 
with feverish activity, as young har- ciation, and composer Zvi Avni. 
pists from all over the world gather Zubin Mehta, chief conductor and 

in Jerusalem to compete in Israel’s musical director of the IPO .will lead 

Ninth International Harp Contest. the orchestra in the final round and 
Founded in 1959 by the late Ahar- conduct the concert featuring the 

on Zvi Propes, the contest, held winner. He will also help to judge 

every three years, has weathered the Iasi round, 
many crises over the last quarter of a 

century, remaining as great an THE CONTEST will open with a 
attraction as ever. gala concert at the Jerusalem 

The problem with the harp todny Theatre on July 10, in which 30 harps 

is that many consider the queenly will play Handel’s Concerto in B Flat 
instrument suitable only as part of a Major. This will be followed by a 

symphony orchestra. Conductors recital given by Alice Giles, who 

hesitate lo include harp concertos in won first prize in the Eighth Interna- 
their programmes, with the result tional Harp Contest, held in Israel in 
that the general public may not real- 1982. 

ize just how musically and aestheti- The first and second rounds will 
cally rewarding a solo recital by a take place at Jerusalem’s Moriah 
good harpist can be. Hotel, where all the contestants will 

Apart from the notable exception stay, between July 11 and 16, and 

of veteran harpist NicanorZabaleta, will be open to the public. The 

other players have to teach and/or contest will then move to the coastal 

play in an orchestra to make a living. plain, where the third round will be 

This means that an aspiring musician held at the Tel Aviv Museum's Re- 
who chooses this beautiful instru- canati Auditorium on July 18. The 

ment for life must work in the direc- finals will take place at the same 

tion of an orchestral enreer; he must venue the following afternoon. 


accept the fact that any ambition to 
appear solo is likely to remain large- 
ly unsatisfied. 


The gala concert, presentii 
winner of the first prize, in the 


And this handicap is not all. A el concerto, Debussy's DanseSacnh 
good harp is very costly - the price et danse profane and the Symphonit 

starts at $15,000 - and there are Fantastique by Berlioz, will take 

logistic problems and huge expenses place at Binyenci Ha’Ujna in Jeni- 
involved in its transportation. Salem on July 20. A Laureate Re- 

considering that harpists have citale is planned in Tel Aviv for the 
very little opportunity to perform following night, when all the winneis 


j the repertoire they prepare for com- 
petions elsewhere - unlike players of 


will perform solo. 

The finals of the harp contest will 


& 

: ,f t y 
' - : f A 


A WIDE SELECTION j$gg| 
AT FACTORY PRICES 

Address; Jerusalem, 4/fe Yad Harutzlm Street, Taipjot 
Open: Sunday -Thursday 9 am -5.30 pm, 

Friday 9 am -12 pm Buses: 5*6,7, 14, 21, 


■other instruments - the regislration coincide with the beginning of the 

of 42 contestants for the Jerusalem Second World Harp Cbngress on 

harp contest is cause for satisfaction. July 19. The congress will last until 

July 26, attracting over 200 partia- 
THE LARGEST contingent this pants from all over the world to the 
year -11 players -comes, of course, guest house at Kiryat Anavun. 

from France, which is the classic (More programme details nexi 
harp country, followed by the U.S. week.) 

(10 players). Other competitors are There will be a most welc0 Vv 
from Italy, Japan, Austria, Brazil, innovation at the harp contest tn 

Canada, Chile, England, Korea, year: those who are eliminated an 



Rumania, Switzerland, Venezuela, the first round will not be sent hotn 
West Germany and Yugoslavia. (as in other competitions 

The high price of the instrument- but will remain ns guests 01 
plus the 200 per cent customs dyty organizers, able to follow -jibe 
payable , on a harp imported into ceedings until the finals. They ’wu 

Israel -i and the fact that career treated to tours of the country a™ 

opportunities in this country are other activities. . . 

practically non-existent explains the Oh, yes - I nearly * or 8° » 

absence pf Israeli participants in the prizes. First prize will be a 1 7°, 

contest, which this year is working Healy grand concert harp;^ a P*“\' 
within a budget of $200,000. $5,000; 3rd prize: $3,000. Tpere 

Onlytwoofbursymphonyprches- also be a special prize of 5 1.*?^. 
tras employ a full-time harpist, while the best performance of an ^ 

some smaller bodies Call on one composition (Schidlowsxy 
occasionally - and that’s about it, as Maayani). 
far as opportunities lpcilly are con- ■ ^^wrcTTA. 

cemed. 1 THE ISRAEL SINFONIETTA. 

. Harps are all different in touch, Beersheba, has announced 
action and temperament, and per- composers' competition. ^ 
formers need their own Instruments composers residing in ls "\ .q 
all the time. Since only 15 contes- born after 1.1.1950 can suomi 
tarits are able to bring their instru- minute concert overture t frt , 
mpnts with them, owing to the enor- ber orchestra. The deadlm 
mous transportation costs, the orga- . . tries is September 1 , 1985. m qqo 
nizers of the contest were faced with In addition to a prize of J* 

a problem. - : . v the work selected will be perto^ 

There are about 20 harps In the by the Israel Sinfontetta m . 
country, at the academies and id ' scription series. For runae 
private bands; but most 6f then) are phone (057)31616 or (0?7; J . 

Tn' need ofrepair or overhaul, For JU / •«,. West 

this reason, James Manson, a well: - A LETTER signed by for 
known specialist In the field, will be German president Waljer 
on hand fo restore ti\&m,to wording sent to our Foreign Mtdisny* com- - 


use.of the contestants 


4 • r r*.- itf ■ 




' v - > t - -• . • ’• •• 

S:^.ii*TXk £ ; ■ *•£ ;v; y -I •: :V : : . 


CINEMA / Dan Fainaru 


Heroes, villains, damsels in dis- 
tress and lovable rogues all battling 
their way through mystical forests, 
fortified castles and mazes of witch- 
craft in the Middle Ages - this is j ust 
the kind of movie every parent likes 
to take his kids to. 


ONCE UPON A TIME, there was a ble hero to the sumptuous castle of told, the Bishop of Aquila fell in love 

great hero in the West: an elegant, Chantilly (this is a real gem, with or with the beautiful Isabeau d’Anjou. 

debonair, sophisticated gentleman. without Bond) to participate in a But he was old and ugly and also a 

Going by the name of James Bond, dubious horse sale. Only then, final- Catholic priest - which didn’t seem to 

he was a commander in the British ly, are we on our way to save Califor- bother him loo much - and she was 

Secret Service .more precisely in its nia. head over heels in love with a young, 

miktary branch MI5, His exploits You may remember that Clark handsome and brave captain of the 
fired the imaginations of men, Kent, alias Superman, was expected guards, Etienne de Navarre, who 

women and children alike; not even to do the same kind of thing in his responded passionately, 

responsible people like John F. Ken- first modem opus, when the San The frustrated bishop, deter- 

nedy could resist nis charm , Andreas Fault was to be exploited in mined that if he can’t have Isabeau, 

Every time he moved, there was a order to create general havoc. But nobody will, strikes a pact with the 

pretty woman by his side, a bottle of unlike the slightly grotesque villain Devil. For services unspecified, he is 

champagne, a trusty handgun and an we had in that film, here Bond has to ganted the right to separate the lov- 

arsenal of weapons dreamed up for face one of Mengcle’s genetic ers. 

him by Q, the mastermind armourer aberrations, a freak genius left over Every night, the handsome cap- 
of the service. fro m i ra Levin’s The Boys from tain is turned into a block wolf prowl- 

If women and weapons varied Brazil. ing through the woods, and every 

according to occasion and location - This ruthless evilmonger (Christ- morning, as the sun rises and he 

Bond was always a globetrotter, cap- opher Walken), accompanied by his regainsnuman form, his lady becom- 

able of handling both females and caricatural henchwoman, played by es a hawk. She perches on his arm all 

explosives In quantity - the cham- Grace Jones, dream lady of the S/M da Y long, waiting for the evening, 

pagne was invariably Taittinger, and set, forges ahead, murdering every- when both of them will change form 

the hand gun a Walt her. Which oneonhiswayandarangingtotum once again, 

didn't mean that he wouldn’t settle an old silver mine into the repository Into this bewitched tale walks a 

once in a while for a vodka Martini of half the explosives in the Western young and nimble pickpocket, Phi- 


or well-sharpened knife. 

All this was long ago and faraway. Everything almost goes according Mouse" for his ability to gel out of all 

Bond was the darling of the free to plan; the villain almost escapes in sorts of holes, 

world, a personification of its his cabin-which-isn't-really-a-cabin- Philipe is saved by the wandering 
dreams and aspirations. He became but-a-zeppelin, when Bond catches knight Navarre, because he is the 

a cult figure, and treatises were writ- up with him and teaches him a lesson only person to emerge alive from the 

ten about Bondomania. Each of his he won’t forget while the two are Aquila dungeons. Anyone who can 

appearances was a hit. discussing the matter on top of the come out, the knight reasons, can 

But it seems that even the mighty Golden Gate Bridge. get in again, and this is exactly what 


lipe Gaston, nicknamed “The 


Bond was human. He could blast his 

enemies regularly into the blue yon- WHILE IT IS true that nobody ever 


get in again, and this is exactly what 
Navarre wants him to do. 

. Stricken by the bishop's curse, his 


der, but he was helpless against took the Bond yams seriously, they °ne goal in life is to kill the evil 

Father Time. And after 23 years of expected to see some energetic ac- churchman hiding behind the forti- 

faithful service, he is the worse for tion, several exotic locations, and fiedwallsofthe city .heavily guarded 

wear. pretty girls galore, not to mention a by his army of blackguards. 


THIS IS an eminently serviceable 


wear. pretty girls galore, not to mention a ty 1118 ami y °‘ blackguards. 

Out of breath, out of villains, out hero they could dream of identifying 
of new ideas, he goes through the with. THIS IS an eminently serviceable 1 

mptions, becoming more of a parody But Roger Moore, already in his plot for an adventure story. Pictures- ; 
of himself with each film. late 50s, can’t handle jobs that are 9 u c and colourful, it is a yam in ' 

A View to a Kill is indeed more too strenuous any more, so he be- which everything is possible, includ- 

Indebted to Mickey Mouse, or labours bis professional smile and mg American slang on the slopes of 

maybe Mighty Mouse, than to Ian allows the special effects depart- Appenintt in medieval Italy; a 

Fleming, Bond's spiritual father, ments and the stuntmen to take population of Frenchmen (judging 

whose presence cannot be perceived over. ty ^ eir name8 ) where there should 

here. It defies gravity, logic and Locations aren't that breathtaking be Italians; and a new approach to 


But Roger Moore, already in his P' ot to* an adventure story. Pictures- 

late 50s, can’t handle jobs that are Vie and colourful, it is a yarn in 


population of Frenchmen (judging 
by their names) where there should 
be Italians; and a new approach to 


^ - 0 Locations aren't that breathtaking be Italians; and a new approach to 

dramatic sense just like a cartoon, anymore; it’s as if the scriptwriters, the use of those huge ancient swords , 

but without the anarchic desponden- exhausted from previous trips, pre- which are catapulted through the air 

cy and absurd humour one finds in ferred to go for the obvious this time, with absolute accuracy in a style 

animated series. ~ The action, of a kind you don’t really * ma ch more fitting for a western. 

But it would be unfair to blame its believe in, tends to be either limp or Naturally, once this sort of thing 

creators (director John Glen and prefabricated, and, as far as girls are becomes .possible, small matters 

scriptwriters Richard Maibaum and concerned, it’s been a long lime such as witchcraft, lycanthropy and 

Michael Wilson) for being lazy and since a Bond movie introduced a real . black magic aren t to be marvelled 

using only one source of inspiration. smasheroo. al - - .: - ■ 

As a matter of fact, they’ve been If Ms Jones is supposed to be the . ^ “ 11 ® oe j’ „ 

1 wy diligent, using Ideas from any- (tod here, then it is pretty dis- hotirs, that ia. Lady with its 

rthere end everywhere, from Super- appointing, for she can't act much ■ s hare of scares and dares, 1 1 pntly 

tfwfito The Boys from Brazil, byway more than a snarl. Aad her sex entertaining, Rulger Honor is au- 

; tjUndtana Jones and The Temple of appeal is hardly universal. Mkhehe PfeiffeAs orettv Karaite 

town, not to mention the legitimate Still, sociologists still have plenty Mchelle Pfeiffer is pretg '“““jo 
plunges into old Bond sagas to revive of research matoriali producer 

■ of the jokes and spectacular Albert Broccoli U miking w much 

backgrounds of yore, for the sake of money out of this series us he ever doesn t s eem to y earn for Ms ^r- 

nostalgiai maybe. i^s 

JHB 5TORY (is there reuily a story explL^iori. Also quite Intriguing is ^ w °£tllnsSy 

Bond-s confronts- ( he desperate effort mgde to make ' i? hv nleudZ !^ SvTf 

[ on with ah evil-minded capitalist the villain suit the mood of the day. human nature for which only God 
®lio intends to flood the entire Sill- Once it was safe and solid to use hnwMhne. for wi Uich only Ood 

£LV»»ey *n California, thereby the KOB Us the source of all the “T*, 7 ™ M ; K4nl wbo olays the 

I ^joying the main world supply of world’# evil. Later, it seemed like a • P ^ 

C * 1 *P S » and take over t* 10 clever idea to switch the blame to , forwhose mislortuoe he wns 

m«kat wifh hisown product. • Peking. But then the Chinese laun- ^piefo rwhosemis f ort u_ne ne was 

■ mood- or to save ched their ping-pong teams on the Jene’iie is in as aood old 

hreadbars narrative line - we free ntmket, it was clear that SJ'“ B h^ e ,^ed to 
erects rL lh ' main plot “ pre ' they couUn't be all bad W^ftle ” In the gSjd old dayfof The Flame 
■ p* 8 . ra 5f.' "! . aqd the Bond films wouldn t Settle Arrow or The Red Pirate . 

" : PoJhS?iSn 0n sU8 flcro ^ il S' for anything less than all bad. fij^Uke this were more flamboyant 

- 1 K .. Tav TOM like an overweight Now they are back to the old . themse j vcs ^ seriously, 

! w to tbe races, where Naris, the Only pedple irt sofe to 

: fet^,, 6 .^ attire<1 , ta the latest hate nowadays wthput ac ; ness. Mtehael Curtiz ot Jacques 

' ‘ J chate Slit i we SJ® dragged on a cused of political shortsightedness or Tourne|jr beWnd the camera hnd 

>* ^ from hoS xV^^ Bond ° riv ^8 *0 rabid conservatism. Errol Flynn or Bnrt Lancaster in,the 

to ^ convib(»*t? e ?i? , v t TxADY HAWKB is typical summer, lead could have helped a lot. 


condition:; in addition, Lyon and that the European Organizing 
Healy Of be' brii&ig In.' W ^a, mittee ..for Suropoao "Jusuc 
sndthe Silvicompkny four,; for the (1985) has conferred 0 °^;j nee , 
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Tn ... a* 

the Israel museum 
A" jerusalem 

THE 20th ANNIVERSARY OF THE ISRAEL MUSEUM 

EXHIBITIONS 


Allan Art: The Selma Picciotto Gallery. 

Old Masters: ThB Aaron end Blirna Shlckman Old Masters Gallery. 

Promised Gifts: 200 exhibits which will one day reach the Muraum as bequests. 
Included are works by Kandinsky, Chagall. Klee and Matisso. 

Customs and Costumes: East and Watt, 

A Cava in the Desert: 9,000 year old finds from Nehal Homar. 

From the Secular to the Sacred: Everyday Objects In Jewish Ritual Use. 
Piranesi: Architectural etchings. 

Meet an Israeli Artist: ChavB Epstein, IwRoichwarnerand Reut Ehahor (Youth 
Wing). 

Palming Intimation In the Youth Wing: together with exhibition af children's 
paintings collected over the lost 20 years. 

Permanent exhibition of Judalca, Archaeology, Art and Ethnic Art. 


SUMMER AT THE ISRAEL MUSEUM 
Fun for the whole family 

CHILDREN'S FILM 

oun., July 7, Tuei,, July 9, Wed., July 10 and Thurs., July 11 at 11.00 and 
16.00, and Fri., July 12, at 11.00 only. 

CINDERELLA AND THE BLUE PUPPY <USA 1980) - animated musical. 

CHILDREN'S THEATRE (7+) 

Monday. July 8 at 10.4E end 16,00. 

NINE STORIES AND ONE — a musical based on original stories of Jewish 
communities. Performed by BImama Theatre. 

THEATRE FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 

Tuesday. July 9 from 18.00 to 19.00. 

TARA GROUP - THEATHE WORKSHOP. 

Free outdoor performances combining acting, movement, voice, sculpture 
and work with clay. 

TERRACE CONCERT 
Tuesday, July 9 at 17.30. 

THE ISRAEL BRASS QUARTET. 

Classical and light music. By courtesy of Prolessor Ellen Weyl. 


CONCERT AT TICHO HOUSE 
Saturday, July 6 at 21.00. 

THE NEW JERUSALEM QUARTET - Haydn, Shostakovich and Brahms. 

FILM 

Tuesday, July 9 at 18.00 and 20.30. 

BATTLE OF ALGIERS lAlgarla 1906). 

French with Hebrew subtitles only. 

CONCERT 

Saturday, July 13 at 21.00. 

THE WHIFFENPOOFS. 

The Yale University Choir In a programme 6f jazz, ballads and traditional 
Yale songs. 


Summer workshops — registration In Youth Wing Office ITel 07-633278) 


GUIDED TOURS IN ENGLISH 

Museum; Sun.,Mon.,Wsd.,Thuri.,Fri. at 11,O0; also Sun., 16.00, Tues., 16.30. 
Archaeology Gallerias: Monday at 15.00. ! 

Shrine of the Book: Sunday and Tuesday dt 1B.OO. 

Judalce /Heritage Galleries; Thursday qc fE.OO, 

Rockefeller Museum: Sun., Fri. at T1 .00. 


•The Museum keaps He doors open wKh th» help if Its friends: 
; .Lapis and. Beas Stplh, July?— 13,199$. ‘ 


THE ISRAEL MUSEUM IS LOCATE*? ON RUPPjN 8T. f T^L. {02) B9B211 


CHB JEBUBAUM VOSTMAQABIMB 






TV/Radio Highlights 
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RESTAURANTS TEL AVIV 


EBSTAUDANT 

DiNNEE D\NCK 

with 

THE PILTZ BAND 
Mon., Thura., Fri. and 
Sat. nights at 9.30 pm 
KABBALATSHABBAT 
Israeli smg-along 
every Friday from 5 pm-7 pm 
BUSINESS LUNCH 
PRIVATE PARTIES 
SI Hnyarkon St., Tel. (03)652778 



PIONEER WOMEN — / 
Tourlil Department 
Morning Touri 
Call for reservations: 

Ttl Aviv: Histadrut Headquarters 
93. Artosorafi S treat 
Tel. 1031 210791,431841 
Jerusalem. 17, Strauss St. 

Tel. (021 244876 
Haifa: Tel. (041641781 ext. 241 

See ihi inspiring work of 
Pionear Woman in 
Social Ssnlce Inst itiMions 

throughout Uriel \ // 


chin 
V*r chin 

CHEAPEST IN TOWN 

Dying for a superb 
Chinese meal L 
RIGHT 
NOW? 

Chin Chin . . . 
the finest In take away 
Chinese food 
Open dally 12 am- 12 pm 
42 Frishman St., Tel. (03) 245B02 


H 

CJ 


CAR RENTALS 



RENT 

A CAR '% 25 /* 

IF “ i,fc “ 


HALfA 

RESTAURANTS 




Two-day 

tourney 



m m . genuine truth behind the scenes, but ^ Jj _ 

A human %% ^ ,o * ,Mds « ,he l wo-dav 

- The eternal agony and joy of man- - t7 

TllA kind has found one of its most conden- T| AtT 

ULAVTCvVA sed forms in the theatre: the quest Ql^^UUL Uv V 

_ for meaning. Bui it is the contention t/ 

of humanism that “meaning” is not m 

THEATRE given, not revealed, but created by 

TIriRnnn living human beings. S 

Uniwpp There are m any reasons why „ 

' monotheistic religions have general- 5 

IT IS appropriate that the central | y b een suspicious of the theatre or ^ 

idea of humanism was first enunci- downright hostile to it. They see its 
ated in a play, by the Roman play- mendacity, its frivolousness, its basic rUK l wu ua to, mere was no 
wright Terence: "Homo sum, huma- immorality. It is regarded as immor- news from the outside world. Hos- 
in' nihli a me alienum puto - I am a a l partly because understanding and fag es nntl economic disaster were 

human being, and nothing human experiencing all kinds of human ex- mere words to the 66 Scrabble buffs 

can be foreign to me.” Nothing hu- jstence also involves the sympathetic who got together at the Mandarin 

man - neither joy nor sorrow, neith- portrayal of villains, heretics and the Hotel near Tel Aviv, where every- 

er heroism nor villainy, neither guilt ]jke. thing was reduced to mere words, 

nor madness. Both the “humanistic” Most moralists (including, interes- The sporting logomachy that was 

sciences and the arts have striven for tingly, Rousseau) have condemned the Seventh National Scrabble 

many generations to explore human the theatre for this; and poetic jus- Tournament served as a kind of 

types and characters, the history of tjce at the end of the play can only reunion for players from the- coun- 

humanity and its creations. partially atone for the fault. But try’s eight clubs, stretching from 

What is foreign to the humanistic f ro m the point of view of the theatre, Rosh Hanikra to Beersheba, as well 

attitude is any reliance upon and moral badness is human, and des- as for many others who do not attend 

relationship with powers beyond truction is part of creation. Most weekly meetings. But it was the dub 

those of human culture, and of na- theatre evinces rebelliousness players who dominated the top of 

tu re as understood nnd explored by against established order and values; thestandings. 

the human mind, even though for only melodrama and kitsch postulate The tournament championship 


THEATRE 

UriRapp 



r o o' 


the human mind, even though for only melodrama and kitsch postulate The tournament championship 
most of its history mankind has that all is well and harmony reigns. was won showdown-style in the 10th 
searched for a bond with and lifeline Theatre can be, and has Deen, an ? * ,na * round. Haifa sMosne 
to the “beyond.” For the humanist, used for educational, even didactic, Feingold was leading the Advanced 

religion is one of the creations of purposes. It can be, and has been, Division with eight wins after nine 

mankind, and not the least of them, used as propaganda for a movement games. Bill Blum of Jerusalem was 

though in certain periods it has or for an established state religion close behind, with seven wins, but 

caused more suffering, repression (including fascism and communism), with a slightly poorer point differen- 

and retardation than most other hu- But it has usually fooled its manipu- tial. Meanwhile, perennial Rouma- 
nian inventions. lators and gone beyond the confines ment finalist Israel Shanr (Ramat 

The theatre as an art form is of programming; and if it has not Gan) was knocked out in the nmtn 

particularly humanistic in character. done so, it has been very boring, by Ari Shanan (Tibenas), in a wild 

The theatre confronts the aurii- And boredom is the symptom of the 441-430 game that featured no less 

ence and through it, society - with repression of the central feature of than six bingos, 

human conflicts and tribulations, humanity: curiosity, ihe search for That set up the Feingold-B um 
with people’s sorrows and absurdi- new experience. playoff. To win the tourney, Blum 

ties, with heroic deeds and perni- The orthodox establishment, the had to win by at least 32, while 
cious villainy. moralists - whether religious, Feingold could afford to lose by no 

The theatre at its best gives us an nationalistic, or just prudish - are more than 31 points and ^dl unisn 

insight into human diversity: there quite right in rejecting the theatre as first. It was tight and tense unu in 

are many perspectives from which it is, or at least in trying to bend it to dying moments, when Blum Siam- 

life and society can be viewed, and their purpose. It is the task of med down a clinching bingo to wi 

the spectator at his best can adopt humanists. - whether conscious or the game 427-361 , and thetropny. 

.several perspectives, identify with unconscious of their humanism - to m R c T three names for Bill 

several characters at once and thus oppose this tendency. The apparent “ a ii | 05ses by 

maintain an objective, overall view purposelessness of the theatre serves 12 1 * ■ . # _ Thp retired 

not granted to people committed to ther p urpose quite well. 32, one and 

action. There toeleen several religious Maof Airlmes cap tai n t hen too> on. 

The theatre can explore the possi- playwrights In modern times wnnnngthe “ which wasn't 
bilities of being human, including (Claudel is one) who have not bent ?vK l 1 VJ2i?S inth round 338-321 

some which have, not yet been per- ihe theatre to the service ot an decided untll hw 10 th ronnd^» 

celved but only imagined; It can establishment, but have used it for vretory over Jeru 

probe beyond the limits ot the soul-searching, questing for mean- Clubchampion Sara Schacter, 

actual, and at the same time define i n g, expressing the agony of Hnished second. __ meanw hlle, 

the limitations of being human. estrangement from God. But for the ™e ~ mnvincinriy byHsdassah 

most part, and eyen in periods of was won co jsy r 0.2 
THE HUMANISTIC tradition of religious domination, ihe theatre has (5® rusa ' en ')’ p | . ■ 

the last 500 years, especially as ex- been a worldly affair, a “secular” + 912 °y cr PLF r „“ d S 

pressed by Lessing in the 18th cen- endeavour. I do not accept the com- Rm^rnlledher even 

tury , has seen compassion as the nion assertion that the theatre arose “0° . d “ feat of .P™''h f h s-iched far 

most humane of emotions, and as out of religion and religious culls; ! n v i ct p r i es > t ^° p . m, a 

the predominant aim of the theatre, cults and theatre both derive from a ,n P oi,lt dlfreren ' 

Fellow-feeling, tolerance of human common source which preceded + ^7' r ■ Hivkfon: 

foibles and weaknesses, laughter even humanity itself. And there are The rop five in each division, 

and tears at the conduct of others at least two other sources of theatre ADVANCED DIVISION 

and at their fate, sudden recognition which are still relevant today and RANK NAME W/L±Atfr 

of oneself in the antics of the charac- which have been “secular” from the i b, Blum 8-2 + 532 Si 

ters on the stage -these and dther start. One Is story-telling, a most 2M. Feingold 8-2 +463 3 vu 

insights dome from the theatre more important human preoccupation; 3T Iancu 7-3 +565 

than from many other forms, of ex : ; the other is entertainment, making 4.H.Haberer , - .7-3+293 3W 



presslqn. and having fun, joking and carotis- I 5 A. Shanan 7_3+ 

But the , theatre is also a kind of ing. Both are grounded in convivial*- I ffigh Average: Tamar Iancu (395.(1 


law-court, -in which mankind, socie- ity 


ty, or the individual sit in judgment 
I on themselves, examine their atti- 
tudes and behaviour, and bear wit- 
ness to them.; ‘ * 

The thehtte enlarges oiir expert* 


In Israel today, the forces of reac- M 

Hon and obscurantism are- on the ~ OM 
offensive, as we have seen recently. * ? c t* 2 
Thlsi'by the way, is true for other JB.icnac 
parts bHhe free world, not to men- 3 


High Score: b! Chamish (532) 


COMPETITIVE DIVIfflON 
Katz ' 7-3+523 373 . 


snce.n allows uslollve-vlcadously don thoseruled by tyranny. The; 
- Uvea never could have lived, to struggle to be fought by an enlight- 


2 S. Schacter 
3P.Raychbart 

4 H. Blum 

5 A. Brener „ 


6-4 +525 384 

M+467 3» 

6-4+118 348 


experience impossible situations, to ened humanism can take roahy W * ve I a8 ? :S > f 5231 ' 

'know ahd recognfre human beings : forms: discussion versus compul- ™8 h Scot ‘ e: Joni i- 1 

; far beyond our.ovh) circle, ; . : . . . 1 sibn,: eJtfuCaUpn veraqa brain- . • -• CASUAL DIVlsiw ^ 

And finally; ip common with sdr washing; morality versus • supersti- 1H. Brown 0 0 0.421362 

/ , ence hpt ih itSbwn inunitable way, don, etc: Thereare many arenasithe 2 F. Siegel 


I ; tbe y^.ry medium Of 


n with sdr washingt niorality versus • supersti- 1H. Brown 

table way, Uon, etc: ’Iheriare many arenas; the 2 F. Siegel ;! , 

: presents- very existence of the theatre and its • IM.Gotisky . 


8-2+912 3 JJ 

s 8-2+521 362 
' 7-3+508 3« 
' :7-3+324 3» 


rplgif.; iMuq 'Seej^t .add o. :• 




BRIDGE 
George Levinrew 



A NO-TRUMP contract may re- 
quire careful manipulation. 

It is natural to play today’s first 
deal in three no-trump. A diamond 
was the opening lead. Declarer 
counted one spade, four hearts, at 
least one diamond, and three clubs. 
It looks easy, but winning the con- 
tract depended on the play to the 
first trick, 

Declarer saw no danger in fines- 
sing the diamond ten, which lost to 
the jack. A low spade was returned. 
Now declarer sensed danger. He 
allowed West to win two spade 
tricks. West then shifted to a di- 
amond gnd again declarer finessed, 
losing to the king. It would not have 
helped to now win with the ace. 
There was no longer a way to make 
the hand. South had to lose a club, 
another diamond, and a spade. 

Had South sensed the danger, he 
TOuld have won the first trick with 
Ibe diamond ace. He would then win 


two hearts in dummy and finesse 
clubs, losing to the king. Declarer 
could now be sure of one spade, four 
hearts, one diamond and three 
clubs: nine tricks and his contract. 


The bidding: 

South West North East 

1 4 Pass 1 + Pass 

I NT . Pass 2 NT Pass 

3 NT All Pass 


THREE NO-TRUMP is the only 
game thnt can be made on this hand. 
In a club contract, declarer must lose 
two aces and a heart. 

It is not enough to merely count 
winners, you must anticipate how 
the play will proceed. 

The opening lead was the spade 
four. Again it seemed thnt (here 
would be no difficulty in making the 
contract. Declarer won the first trick 
with spade ace, and was allowed to 
win with the club king. He continued 
clubs nnd lost to the ace. Bnck came 
a spade to the king. South could not 
reach his hand with the diamond 
king, and ended by losing one club, 
one diamond, one heart and two 
spades. 

This was simply sloppy play. Had 
South seen that he needed (o retain a 
sure entry to his hand he would have 
won the first trick with the king in 
dummy. Now dubs could be estab- 
lished. There would be no way for 
the defence to win more than two 
spades, onediamondandonedub. □ 





This Week in Israel -Till 

037532222 TEL AVIV MUSEUMS 


Th . Beth Hatefutsoth 

Nahum Goidmnnn Museum of the Jewish Diaspora 


Visiting hours: Sun., Mon.. Tubs., Thuri., 10 am-5 pm; Wed., 10 om-7 pm. 
The Museum will bo open on Friday eiof July 6: 10 am— 2 pm. 

Guided lours must be pre-arranged (9 am-1 pm). 

Photo Archive will be closed to the public during July, August & September. 


Permanent Exhibit and Chronosphare - The main aspects of Jewish life In the 
Diaspora, presented through the most advanced graphic & eud lo- visual techniques. 

EXHIBITIONS 

1. "Return to Life" The Holocaust Survivors: From Liberation to Rehabilitation. 

2. Jews in the World of Sports. 

EVENTS 

1. Premiere of the film "The Bride" - 1942, a Jewish shtetl in CrechosSovaltiB. 
Dir. Nadav Levitan, in English with Hebrew and French subtitles. Mon. July 8 
& Wed. July 10 at 8.30 pm. 

Admission Fee: IS2QOO; For members of Friends. Association: IS1600. 

c ° u,, “ v °'® bankleumi ■nui'rim 

2. An evening In Yiddish on Y.L. Ptrat (70th anniversary of his death). In co- 
rporation with Ihe Organization of Yiddish Writers in Israot. Participants: 


For SBle -A special Illustrated wall calendar - KETUDAS. 

Produced In cooperation with Turnowaky's Art. 

Prlca: 1515,600. Postage: IS 500. Purchase at tha Musoiun salos desk, or by 
mall. For mail ordor writs to Beth Hotofutsoth, Public Relations Dept. P.O.B. 
39359, Tel Aviv Please add to your order □ chock payable to Beth Hatefutsoth. 


SERVICES 
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103-7532222 OLD JAFFA ENTERTAINMENT] 



TAKE THE SPIRIT OF ISRAEL HOME WITH YOU ! 

Mia 





mi 











"The Israel Experience" 

See It All at the Old Jaffa Mall 

MUSEUMS 


HD the tel aviv museum 


Tongue in 
cheek 

DANCE 
Dora Sowden 





WHAT A PITY that Domy Reiter- 
Soffer’s Apropos Bach, danced by 
the Bat-Dor Company, was cancel- 
led at the Israel Festival Jerusalem. 

As performed at the Bat-Dor 
Theatre on June 24, it was something 
that could have been a gent in the 
festival crown: Reitcr-Soffer in his 
best humorous vein. 

This was an electronic. Swingle- 
sung, jazzed-up Bach that suffered 
not at all from the tongue-in-cheek 
dance treatment, and the company 
gained much from the release from 
historical imperative. 

There was actually a bow to the 
baroque period. The opening tab- 
leau showed a couple in powdered 
perukes. The upper part of their 
costumes were in character, but the 
man was in tights and the woman 
wore a short flounce with a hint of 
tutu beneath. These two, courting 
and quarrelling, weTe joined by 
three other couples, all dancing in a 
style that merged Bach’s time with 
our own. 

What followed was a series of 
divertissements, in which Reda She- 
ta and Jeannette Ordman had more- 
or-!ess dignified and gracious solos, 
until Ordman was partnered by two 
men in crazy costuming. 

Finally there was a positively bril- 
liant ensemble, with Ordman and 
Sheta leading everybody a dance, 
and all wearing way-out macho 
clothes. Even Ordman was in trous- 
ers. 

John Butler’s Phaedra (music: 
Hindemith) left reservations. Ord- 
man’s solos were intense enough, 
prdjecling the obsessiveness of 
Phaedra’s lust for her husband’s son 
(Marc de Graef). Yet the duets be- 
tween the two men and between 
Ordman and each of them looked 
more literary than dramatic. 

When Phaedra handed Theseus a 
dagger tq kill Hippolytus, the situa- 
tion was clearer from foreknowledge 
of the story than from the; dance - 
forms on stage, 

A repeat of Reiter-Soffer's Beach 
Whs as delightful as on first viewing, 
and Oscar Araiz’s Cmtare swas like a 
poem in song form. : 

MIKALI SHARON invited me to 
see her choreography for Dido and 
Aeneas at the Cameri Theatre in Tel 
AviV on Jitne 22. I have seen this 
Purcell opera many times, both in 
England add in South Africa, In. 
schools arid on stage. 1 was, howev- 
er; impressed t by this splendid pro-, 
duction. 

I : would-fee exceeding the limits of 
my role as dar\ce critic were I; to 
pronounco' the singing by both choir 
and principals outstanding, David 
Sharir’s decor g marvel of design and 
the whole approach iqinginallve' 
almost to the point expand opera, 
i So l Will confine myself ^com- 
menting on the absolutely appjdpnV 
ate movem ents that members of the 
, Mirajl Sharoh Company contributed 


Their dance as Aeneas's four sol- 
diers with four maidens of Dido's 
entourage had the touch of time and 
fitted into the Purcell era. yet not 
slavishly so. 1 don’t know who 
arranged the groupings of the evil 
spirits in their grotesquely sinister 
costumes, but the way they clung to 
the web-like setting and invaded the 
human scene gave fantastic life to 
the tragedy. 

IT WAS WORTH a trip to Tel Aviv 
again for Mark Morris's Canonic 314 
Studies (music: many waltz-time 
piano pieces) at the Habimah 
Theatre, danced by the Batsheva 
Company on June 25. 

The choreography had a quality of 
life that communicated vicarious 
pleasure, like a football match. One 
was not only watching but gaining a 
feeling of participation. 

In this brief work, packed with 
movement, the structure looked 
simple but required skill and stami- 
na. There was joy in the strenuous, 
ever-changing patterns: the unex- 
pected turnabouts, the "disso- 
nances” of interrupted runs, jumps, 
rolls on the floor, overstepping and 
faked falls. A stumble was as good as 
aslssonne. 

The flow always had novelty, yet 
was based on counterpointed inven- 
tion. The dancers moved with and 
against one another as in part-song, 
and all the while, pianist Harriet 
Cavalli provided the rhythms of one 
dance after another quite exquisite- 
ly- 

The repeats Included Donald 
McKay le’s Looking for Jerusalem, 
originally created for the Israel Fes- 
tival Jerusalem and performed on 
Mount Scopus. 

I suggested at the time that it 
might look better indoors- as indeed 
it did. Yet the relation to the title still 
seemed merely coincidental, except 
for Shelly Sheer’s solo to Shlomo 
Gronich’s song. The market scene is 
still a weakness. 

IN ALL THE YEARS that Clara 
Landau Bondy has been presenting 
annual performances of her studio, 
none could have been more ambi- 
tious than Coppelia at the YMCA on 
June 26. Considering the limited 
stage facilities, it was also 
courageous. 

One way or another, the “setting” 
was there. Dr. Coppelius’s house 
even had 'a real door and a possible 
balcony. Swanilda’s cottage had a 
window that opened. A painted can- 
vas pinned on the back curtain sug- 
gested spires and towers enough for 
a probable Galicia, with a grain of 
make-believe. 

For the second scene, painted can- 
vas coverings turned the place into 
the interior for the Coppelius dolls 
and Swanilda’s doings. 

Here. Madame Bondy departed 
from tradition; The dolls were four 
ballerinas in pretty tutus and bon- 
nets and five smaller ones also trying 
to look mechanical (this was 
pbyjpusly verytiring). 

Anyway, the story was there - 
■ with much overdone mime (two . 

shakes of the bead are not better ! 
i than one). 

i That there was good toe-dancing 
i. was a tribute to the teaching. And 
the audience indicated their admira- 
tion- for. Madame Bondy by staying 
to a late hour, even with small chil- 
f dren, some .of whom had already 
> taken part in the proceedings before 
r Coppelia. ■ i t " • 

1 FOR THB ANNUAL presentation 
9 6f choreographic studies* the, Rubin 

Academy Dahce-Deparunerit staged 
- a programme of 13 worka by gratju- . 
^ ate I fctudents at the. Gerard Behar 
i ' Centre on June 27. They performed 



While the six-year-old -sony, [he 
six-and-almost-a-half-year-old - and 
I were walking in a field a few weeks 
ago, we were startled by a whin of 
wings, and a small brown bird flew 
into the air just in front of us. Almost 
at once the bird plummeted to the 
ground and, dragging an apparently 
broken wing, scuttled along on the 
ground. The little girl ran after the 
bird, CTying, “Oh dear, it’s hurtl” 

Being a somewhat more know- 
ledgeable and experienced old bird, 
T stayed where I was and looked at 
the ground around my feet. And 
there it was, the nest of a crested 
lark, tucked into the drying grass, 
carefully placed where a boulder 
provided shade and protection from 
the wind. The small, speckled eggs 
were almost the colour of the grass 
and only a practised eye would have 
spotted them. There were four. 

By now, the little one was about 
150 metres from me. and the “in- 
jured” bird suddenly recovered and 
flew away. I called the child’ and 
showed her the nest and explained 
how the mother bird had played a 
trick on her in order to lure her away 
from the nest. After all, she might 
have been an enemy like a fox or 
polecat, in search of a fresh meal. 

The broken-wing trick is common 
to many ground-neBting birds, and ! 
remember well being taken in by it in 
my childhood in the American 
south-west. There the larks, 


pneasanis anu giuu&e icu 
chase until I learned better. As far as 
I know, the trick Is practised on 
every continent by one or more 
ground-nesting species. I was fascin- 
ated recently to see, in a nature Sim, 
that the sanderlinga right up near tne 
Arctic Circle use the same ruse to 
lure predators from the 
The interesting thing is that »■> 
trick that works, and most predawn 
fpll for it time and again. ' 

Later on in our wajk, my btde 
Mend and I saw a padndg wll ° i " 
chicks on a din road. The chicks 
were about two weeks old by 7 
guess, and in a flash ‘*"7 
appeared before our eyes. This ‘‘Ba- 
ity to “disappear” is the greaj d ' 
fence. of partridge, quail, 
and other birds of this sort, 
young are hatched, n°t “ P 
nestlings that roust be fedj^ 
well-developed chicks 
feed on insects and grains f rom 
first days of their lives. . ^ 

A part of their vanishing, tncs 
their brownish-grey down W '*J 1 0(i 
tied back stripes. But an 
important factor is 

flkUen themselves on the Pol" 3 “ or 

remain absolutely motion e»> 


National Palace Hotel, Az-Zahara 
St., East Jerusalem. Tel. 02-282246. 
Open daily. (All credit cards) 

WHEN READERS or colleagues 
ask me for advice on where to eat, 
their questions are, as often as not, 
unanswerable. I cannot recommend 
a good, inexpensive French res- 
taurant in Tel Aviv because, to the 
best of my knowledge, there is no 
such thing. 

Recently I was almost stymied by 
another such question. Where, my 
interlocutor asked, can we have r 
meal like those we get in Jericho - 
except that we want to stay in Jeru- 
salem? 

It was some time before I thought 
of the rooftop restaurant of the 
National Palace Hotel, a long- 
established institution. And natural- 
ly, I asked for a follow-up report, as I 
always do in these cases. 

My colleague came back full of 
praise. The place and the food were 
just right, he said, and the price 
wasn’t bad, either. 

It sounded so good that I decided 
to try it for myself. 

The restaurant has a glassed-in 
area, but there is also a large shaded 
terrace, perfect for summer lunch- 
time dining. 

As for the evenings, I imagine that 
there are only a few days in the year 
when most guests would care to eat 
oul of doors. There Is a good view of 
Mt. Scopus and the Mount of Olives, 
and some potted greenery on the 
terrace itself completes the picture. 

THE MENU listed a regular n\eze 
for IS9.000 and a deluxe version for 
1514,000. Always adventurous, we 
chose the latter, and were delighted 
to receive an offering of over 20 


Rooftop Restaurant 
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MATTERS OF TASTE 
Haim Shapiro 


small dishes. Some contained the 
more conventional items - which I 
hasten to add were quite good - but 
many had salads that were a cut 


above and beyond what we usunlly 
expect. 

Thus, somewhere beyond the 
houmus and tehina, was a little dish 
with cooked black beans in a tehina 
sauce, and another similar one of 
chickpeas. A hot pepper sauce was 
complemented by a tomato sauce 
which was spicy, but not at all pep- 
pery. 

This, 1 thought as I sampled it, is 


probably what ketchup was meant to 
taste like before it got ruined by the 
hig food manufacturers. 

The usual three or four types of 
eggplant salad were there, accompa- 
nied by a dish of very plain-looking 
but delicious marinated eggplants. 
All this came with hot pitta, fresh 
labane with olive oil and delicious 
home-style olives. 

To be quite honest, the meze 


alone would have sufficed for the 
two adults and three small children 
at the table. In fact, for children who 
are picky enters it was ideal, allowing 
them to let their imaginations wan- 
der as they tried one dish and then 
another. But since eyes are usually 
bigger than stomachs, we did order a 
few more dishes. 

For one child whose normal diet 
consists almost exclusively of car- 
bohydrates, we asked for a dish of 
rice, and a huge yellow mound of 
perfectly cooked kernels duly 
appeared. 

To try the meat, we asked for 
kebab. The little pellets of grilled 
chopped meat we received were also 
excellent. In addition to the usual 
spices and onions, the kebabs were 
made with pine nuts, and served with 
a pile of perfectly made chips. 

FINALLY , more for the record than 
anything else, we ordered a dish of 
meat with mixed vegetables. Made 
with little meat balls, the dish was 
admirably seasoned, if just a trifle 
oilier than I would have liked. But all 
in nil, it was up to the level of the 
other dishes. 

For dessert, I tried the baklawu, 
which was .satisfactory, if not out- 
standing. But what came as a vijry 
pleasant surprise was the ice cream 
ordered by the children. Apparently 
homemade, it had that rather elastic 
consistency of real Middle Eastern 
ice cream, mode with mastic. My 
companion’s cream caramel also 

up to par. 

It should be needless to add that 
the Turkish coffee was excellent. 

The bill for all this, including a few 
local beers and a round of soft 
drinks, came to IS36.000 (according 
to last week’s exchange rate). 
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JERUSALEM 
Conducted Tours 

Tourists and Visitors. Come and see the Gener- 
al Israel Orphans Home for Girls, Jerusalem, 


AM1T WOMEN (formerly American Mforadi! 
Women). Free Morning Tours - R Alknlai 
Street , Jerusalem. Tel. 02-MW222. 
EMUNAH-WORLD RELIGIOUS ZIONIST 
WOMEN, 26 Ben Maimon. To visit 


sah Ml. Scopus. * Information, mcrvaiions: 


cell: 02-662468. 630620. 877B17. Hi 1 115; 
03-444151 morning; 053-36559; 01-23603 1 . 
ORT. To visit our technological High Schools 
call Jerusalem 533141; Tel Aviv 396171, 
233231 , 240529; Netaaya 33744. 


02-416333,02-446271. 




AdmlnkUullon Building. Oival Rnm Campus 
Buses 9, 2K, 24 ami 16. 

2. Mount Scopus ’tours II a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre. Sherman Build- 
ing. Buses 9, 28. 4a, 26 and 23 to (he first 
underground slop. Further details; Tel. 02- 


Pollticnl Tours 

DIPLOMATIC SERVICES - ISRAEL 


issues. Daily departures. 02-234475, 234907. 


Don't MlsslI 
12th MACABIAH 
ALIYA EXPO *85 


July 16-18, 1986 
between 4 and 9 p.m. 


123 Hoyarkon St., Tel Aviv 
For information, call: 
TourVa'aleh 
W.Z.O. Aliya Absorption 
Department, 

Tel. 03-268311. 


Other Centres 



The country's fastest-growing monthly 


July issue now available at 

your , newsagent or local branch of 

Steimatzky 


+ The Arab Press: who read, what? 

* Abba Eban- exclusive Interview 

* Fundamentalism In Egypt 

* 8B0 years of the Kambam ■ ■ 

* Kolbotek - the story behind the TV program 
+ KlryatAta- trauma of a town ■ 

* Topless . in Taba - Chaim garment's hiunor column 


Theater, art, sport, travel: all this and lots 
more in July's Issue of Israel Scehe: ; 



Hotel' 


Bolder 
Zurich : 


Your apartment-hotel. in Zurich, surrounded by 
parks. and woods. All rooms with kitchenette, 
balqohy, ' radio, TV, marvellous vidw, Heated) 
indoor sWitnming pool, sauna,; solarium, : 
massage, restaurants, snack-bar, shipping arhq, ; 
hotel tranaportationTg thecity. 

Moderate, prices. 10% reduction on room 
rate for Israel residents. : 

The traditional hotel ftirlsraalls Ini Zurich. 

Kurhausstrasse 20 CH-8030 Z Urich 
Telefon 01/261 93 60 Telex 8|1 6 460 


Notices In this feature are charged 
VAT. Once-weekly Insertion costs 
VAT, per month. 


at IS5.7B0 per line, Including 
IS17.250 per line Including. 


JERUSALEM 


ISRAEL MUSEUM. EuMblthmi: Israel Com- 
muniric, Tntdilioiu end Hcrilngc: Hie life 
cycle, Ironic, cverydey objecls and dresl of 


diaspora communities 0 Asian Art: Chinese 
bronzes and ceramics, 1200 BCE- 17lh century 
CE 0 South-Eait Asia: Japanese nelsuke 0 Old 


Miniatures, Illuminated Pages, biblical Art. 


Galleries 


Masters: Ifith-lBlh century master painters 0 


sc 0 Customs and Costumes: East and West 0 
Cave in the Desert: 9,000-vcar-old finds from 
NahaJ Hcmar i) From the Secular l 


TEL AVIV 
Conducted Tours 

AM IT WOMEN (formerly American Mlzrachl 
Women). Free MnruingToura-Tcl Aviv, Tel, 
2201*7.233154. 

WIZO. To vfsil our project* call Tel Aviv. 
232939; Jerusalem. 226060; I laifa, KB817. 
PIONEER WOMEN - NA'AMAT. Morning 
lours, call reservations: Tel Aviv, 21(1791 . 


ALON GALLERY, 51 Hanalmah. Hava GUton, 
Opening Sal. 8.30 p.m. Weekdays 10 a.m.-l 


Rcichwarger, Reut Shahar Q Pain ling instruc- 


tion in the Youth Wing + children’s paintings 
exhibition 0 Permanent collections of Judalca, 
Archaeology. Art and Eihnic Art. 


a l BLj5-$BJDiTue--F rl - lOa.m.-lp.i 

TEL AVIV 
Museums 

TEL AVIV MUSEUM. Exhibitions: Ardon, a 
Retrospective Q Five Centuries of Self-Portrait 
Prints § Avi Ganor, Photographs. 


VISIT THE WEIZMANN HOUSE, HE- 
IIOVOT. -The Wclzmann llmuc is open 
5uflday-Thuntdiiy, 10 a.m. -3.39 p.m.; closed 
on Friday. Saiwday and holidays. For group 


Attention All Bayslders (and former Baysiders) 

On Sunday morning, July 14, 1985, at 10.00 a.m. 
wo will meet in Jerusalem at 
the offices of the Jewish National Fund, . 

1 Keren Kayemeth St. (comer King George) 
and proceed to the site of the 

DEDICATION OP GROVE 
IN HONOUR OP 

Oakland Jewish Center Religious School 

in the American Independence Park 
Rabbi Irwin Ieancaon will preside 



"-.Behold he shall swoop ai a vulture, 

■ And shall spread out nle wings," said Jeremiah 


i high-tension pylon may spell Instant death by 


The Spring issue of 


ISRAEL - LAND AND 


NATURE 


tails you what we do for the well-being of our great Griffon Vultures. 
Also article b on 

. ■ ★ Keeping the Mediterranean clean 

* Monitoring the Desert Monitor 

* A curious bouse In Kafr ed-Dik 

* Computerized flowers arid lots more unexpected lore on the 
nature and history of Israel. 

Become involved In the 

Society for the Protection of Nature In Israeli 

Whether you live In Israel or riot, hut care about your environment, don't 

jSutit offany longer, Join the SPNItodayll ■ , 

Society for the Protection of Nature In Israel 
■ 4 Bashefela St., 86183 Tel AviV, Israel. 


Museum Vhlllng Hours: Sun.-Thur. 10-7- 5.9 
5 a, J l ' 2 L?-l°-. Fri 4«ol. Helena RubLnsieln 


Pavilion: Closed. 


M1SHKENOT SHA’ANANIM, J. Robert 
Fisher Hail. LUiane Klaplsch, Drawings, (ill 


Hon lexiiles, (crra-coila figurines, Shikraona 
finds. Modern Art - Collection of Israeli an 
(1982-85). Music and Elhnology- Jewish cot 


. Sun.-Thur. and Sal. 10 a 

Tuc., Thur., Sat. 6-9 p.m. Ticket also admits 
you to National Maritime, Prehistoric and 
Japanese Art museums. 


I Society for the protection of Nature In Israel 
RMhafela St„ 86183 Tel Aviv, Israel. • 
Please enrol ms l|od my family) in the S.p.NJ. 


ily obequs for la enclosed. 

Annual membership dues for Israel residents are 18 11,000 (18 8,300 for I D F 

! KdSS SlXSliStoi; 

Membership alac covere e subscription to Israel-Latld and Nature, ' 


arid a Ut,tl6 gift 

PWodlo listings 6f current 8.P jl.L tours are sen t to all members residing in israMj 


and to oversets members vrhd refusal them . 

Name Add reas (please print clearly] 
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iBylphr^Wshon 100 j 
I A great new selaolton oMOO 
i hilarious stories .by ^raris | 
1 outstanding humourist carOT 
I on his private war again* | 
! practically everything, wl h » j 

| temouB dry humour whteh turn J 

I his name Into a household wort j 

* wherever people haven't** 

j iorgotten to laugh. Pubtehed^ | 
J Bronfman, so«cover,.676 pagM- 
I Price, IS 4,318 ^ 

j'TO: BOOKS, The.J««}fiJl 
i Post. POB 81, Jerusalem 1 91W1 
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ITS HOT at Camp Nixon in the year. 
3,000 or thereabouts. Especially 
since it's set in a Dead Sea moon- 
scape. Stark rocks surround the- 
camp, some jutting up in phallic 
majesty, as the ultimate battle of the 
sexes is fought in 38-degree heat. 

“It’s 900 years after the last world 
war, and out of the ashes of atomic 
dust emerged a new world of warrior 
women," trumpets the script synop- 
sis of Thunder Warriors, currently 
being filmed entirely in Israel by GG 
Israel Studios Jerusalem, a Golan- 
Globus Cannon subsidiary. Amer- 
ican David Eagelbach, who wrote 
the script, directs. Israeli David Gur- 
finkel is director of photographyand 
London-bom new immigrant Deb- 
bie Leon designed the costumes. 

In this primitive new world, the 
women rule. The men are kept as 
slaves and breeders. The little boys 
are pets - except for one youngster 
who grows up to be Chuck Wagner, 
America’s new version of the clean- 
cut, boy-next-door hero. Wagner 
plays Korvis, who escapes the 
women’s clutches to find Camp Nix- 
on and the bunker of the (unnamed) 
president of the United States, com- 
plete with 20th-century weapons. 

Follow various machinations, bat- 
tles, intrigues, or, as associate pro- 
ducer Itzhak Kol put it: "Even 900 
years after the world is destroyed, 
there are still political and power 
struggles, betrayals, espionage and 
hatred. ’’ Plus ga change. . . . 

That is, until Wagner, of the stun- 
ning blue eyes, meets lady leader, 
luscious Laurene Landon, whose last 
film, Yellow Hair and the Fortress of 
Gold, billed her as “the female Indi- 
ana Jones." The literal battle of the 
sexes escalates to a crashing climax 
and... well, you can guess the rest. 

IS ANYONE taking all this serious- 
ly? 

"Look,” shrugs Kol, “it’s a film 
made for 20-year-olds. Those who 
want action will see men fighting 
women, blows, cruelty. You, of 
course," (implying his interviewer’s 
superior intelligence) "will under- 
stand the humour and the philoso- 
phy." 

For Engelbach, 38, whose reddish 
hair has been bleached blond by the 
scorching sun, “the film is about 
rebirth. I’m treating it with respect. 
It’s entertainment, but it has real 
.truths in it, reminding us it’s a small . 
world and we’re heading for disaster 
Unless we pull our act together,” 

This is Engelbach’s first film as 
“rector, and producers Mehachem 
Golan and Yoram Globus, who gave 
him this chance, are reportedly so 
gewed with the rushes thus far that 
lo$3 mifif ^ BS ^ >een “PP^ fr° m $2 
It’s not exactly a science-fiction 
“•“h Engelbach ruminates. 

Science-fiction movies have be- 
rome stereotyped as hardware films. 
We have Only one laser gun. Most of 
out weapons are cross-bows. Ein- 
mgP** tf there were a World 
»rar In, the fourth would be fought 
wth sticks and stones, and that’s the 
jevel of technology in this film. T call 

“speculative fiction." 

Engelbacji; whose mother was the 
erst female private detectiVe in 
Pennsylvania, was Stephen Spiel- : 
■?*!?{ a Ml»tant.on/flw». He credits 
f £ ? be 5 B 8 “fiteat sense of play and ■ 
for his startling success. 
n ^ence fiction/’ he says, "hasre- 

“yplay” 6 We8texn as toda y’ s m0lkh 

'■ ^5?.^ q ner. 6*4** star of 
utomon, the series now screened 
every Saturday, ia the 
a ^'kyirig, . happily-married son of 
JSSFS todnessman. His acting 

*p° tted b y a b, 8b* i 

— - el 4 and he played the 
' ;<• A youngest Henry Higgins. He : 


thunder warriors 
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Laurene Landon, billed as ‘ the female Indiana Jones,’ with Chuck Wagner (above) and Victoria Bart. 



Pearl Sheffy Gefen 


sang, danced and acted in summer 
stock, eventually acquired his 
Bachelor of Fine Arts degree on a 
$700 Jack Nicholson scholarship, 
and moved into television and films. 

He doesn't srtear or take drugs: 
"Swearing serves no useful function. 
Cocaine is a waste of mind and 
money, and I've seen people, destroy 
themselves. But/’ he cautions any 
scandal-seeker, "there’s more 
cocaine in the business world than 
there Is in show busmess.” . 

Korvis, Wagner’s persona in this 
1 plm, “wants to spread a peaceful, 
: non-violent message," and that’s 
,, why he accepted the role.; Korvis 
“wants to stop this nonsense of men 
■ being used and abused by thought- 
less women. I don’t think it’s right 
for (be women to use the men for 
target practice.” Besides, he adds, 
"a Cannon film means guaranteed 
distribution.” 

Wagner thinks the Van Johnson- 
styie hero has come back Into 
* fashion, “the tall American male 
who is bigger than life. People need 
heroes to aspire to. I, don't think 

1 heroes eyer really left the screen. 

. They’ve just taken different forms. 


If we stop believing that the good 
will triumph, we’ve lost something." 

HIS CO-STAR, Laurene Landon, 
plays a new/ type of film heroine. 
“I’m a woman of the ’80s," she says. 
“There are more roles for women 
who are in control, not stupid sex- 
pots.” 

Landon, 5’9’’ of beautiful blonde 
energy, is a volatile bundle of contra- 
dictions. She’s amazingly, agile but 
convinced that she’s clumsy- strong 
but vulnerable; sexy and scared of 
men; unafr aid of the most dangerous 
stunts but shy of people. 

She does all her own stunts. "I 
take pride in that. I always say that 
anything a stunt man can do, I can do 
better. This incredible ego is going to 
get me killed someday." 

She’s been Injured and hospital- 
bed many limes. “When I was Film- 
ing Hmara I was on top of a moun- 
tain, sword-fighting one of the stunt- 
men. We were using real swords, 
and he was edging.me back over the 
! precipice. I started to fall backwards 
arid he lunged tp catch me. He . 
caught me, but his sword sliced just 
above my eyei See,. I still have the 
•w.” . 

When she was growing up, "I- al- 
ways felt 1 was na good. At schooI;-I 
was skinny and too tall. T was always 
self-conscious. Insecure and fright- 


ened of people. That’s still true. In a 
film it's easier, because Fm hiding 
behind a character, and once they 
say 'action/ lean psyche myself out 
and pretend nobody’s there." 

She studied piano for 10 years, 
and wanted to become a classical 
pianist, “but 1 started when I was 12, 
and that’s too late." 

Nevertheless, Yael Reich, the 
film’s bright and dedicated public 
relations lady, says that Laurene gets 
up every morning at 3 a.m. and plays 
Chopin in the hotel lobby before 
reporting to the set. 

LANDON strongly denies the con- 
crete evidence of her looks,. “No, 
Fm not gorgeous," she shakes her 
long hair vigorously. “There are so 
many beautiful girls in (bis business. 

I get my jobs, because I'm good nt 
what I do, arid people see that. 

"Sure they tried to make me a sex 
symbol, but I’m not. I've never 
accepted a foie with nudity. I don’t 
think women should have to do 
nudity. You never see naked men in 
movies. It's always the woman who 
Is showing her body, os if women are ' 
only good for being on their backs.’’ 

After she filmed Hundta she was 
approached by Playboy. 

"I told them l was willing to' do 
something in a nigh tip or a bathing 
suit,. but they said, ‘no way!’ They 


wanted back exposure at least. I said 
no. I just couldn’t do it. And \ don’t 
believe that kind of magazine esca- 
lates one’s career. I’ve never known 
a Playmate who went on to become n 
leading actress. I just don’t like to 
have my body exploited.” 

There were plenty who tried to 
exploit it. 

"In the beginning," she admits, 
“there were these lascivious produc- 
ers - pseudo-producers I call them, 
because they really weren’t making 
movies, they were trying to make 
girls by renting bungalows in Bcveriy 
Hills and Hollywood. In the begin- 
ning, you're at such a disadvantage 
because you don't have contacts or 
work and you're very vulnerable. 
They know that, and they promise 
you all sorts of things. It's disgusting. 

“I always walked out. I attribute 
that to the way I was brought up. My 
father was a martinet, a bastion of 
morality. He was always yelling, 
‘Don’t do this, don't go there,' and 
insisting that I study and play sports. 

1 wasn’t allowed to date until the 
high-school prom. 

"At the lime, I resented him. But 
now I’m glad he was that way. 1 don’t 
drink or smoke or snort or sniff or 
swallow. I truly believe that people 
who drink or lake drugs are unhappy 
people using these as crutches be- 
enuse they can't deal with real life. 
People in Israel aren’t like that. I’m 
us straight ns an arrow. I truly am." 

She now supports both her di- 
vorced parents: "I don’t mind," she 
snys. “They supported me when f 
grew up.” 

BECAUSE she's physically strong, 
are men nfrnid of herV 

‘Tin afraid of men .** she counters. 
"I’ve been hurt a lot. I’m a Pisces, 
and 7*in very sensitive and vulner- 
able. I’ve only been in love twice in 
my life, and I was too loyal and gave 
too much of myself." 

One of her problems is her suc- 
cess. 

“I travel n great deal, and it’s 
difficult to establish relationships 
when you’re in transit. Also I’m a 
slob. I’m really sloppy, and I don’t 
think any guy would put up with me 
for long and follow me around with a 
mop and a can of Lyso! the rest of his 
life. I’ve had two maids who quit my 
apartment - they just threw in the 
towel. 

“Also, 1 need my space. I've never 
lived with a riian. I was In love with a 
writer-director for seven years, but 
we seldom even saw each other. He 
made me an emotional time-bomb. I 
was constantly on edge, a nervous 
wreck. And I thought I deserved this 
kind of treatment!” 

She has now played the gutsy 
heroine in th ree films . 

“It's nice being a heroine, because 
people Like heroes to look up to. I 
don’t mind being a sort of Super- 
woman, because E think that's re- 
spectable, as opposed to doing R- 
rated films where I’m typecast as a 
sexy dumb blonde. Rut I’d like to do 
more dramatic roles or a romantic 
comedy.’’ 

In ber next film, Justice McCann, 
she will play a policewoman who is a 
cop by day, a vigilante by night, 
dispensing her own justice. “It’s a 
great acting role, and I’m changing 
my entire look for it.” . 

In the meantime, she won't make 
another Cannon film "unless they 
pay decent money - my salary is just 
peanuta on this.” 

Hdw docs she like galloping ori a 
huge white horse across the. barren 
rocks near the Dead Sea? 

.“I love it! I love Israel. Tlie people ; 
are lovely und the men are the hest- 
lookingFveBceri inanycbunlry. Fra 
doing everything I love to do, riding 
honsBs, kissing a gorgeous man, arid 
getting paid, for ill This is really a 
paid vacation." u 
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iii December, the Plymouth author- 
ities were also being difficult about 
the body of 17 d win McKenzie, a 
trump locally known as Diogenes 
because he lived in a barrel, who had 
willed his remains to his friend 
Kobe it l.iinkiewicz, a successful luc- 
id painter. After embalming Ihe 
body and sealing it in resin. Lank- 
icwiez was foiced to hide it outside 
the jurisdiction uf the Plymouth 
medical officer of health, otherwise 
he'd have hecn caught in the net - the 
Public Meal ill and Control of Dis- 
eases Act. im 

“As u memento of the- deceased 
and a reminder of my own mortal- 
ity." said l .ankiewicz. lie intended 
eventually tu lake the mum my 


ITS IUS I like 
puke its imse 




‘lii'i&lil ‘1 'fc .'T . TT 

that lie could still lead his troops into 
battle against the Moors. When 
C’liarllon 1 lesion played the role in 
tin* I %1 movie, I found it difficult to 
tell at which point he'd been 
embalmed. 

In the l-itli century, Pedro of Cas- 
tile followed this pi credent and had 
his embalmed queen placed on the 
throne beside him. Courtiers were 
obliged to bow and kiss her hand as 
though she were still alive, although 
ill fact, she’d lx:en beheaded by his 
father, who didn’t consider her a 
good shidduch, before Pedro suc- 
ceeded to the throne. 

Though my ancestors were selling 
needles and pins in Lithuania, smug- 
gling lea through the Pripel Marshes 
oi studying a Nun gem uni in Minsk 
when she died in 1 75b, 1 am quietly 


- ^&!»* '& * **^ pi "lid i»f Miss Keswick of Chect- 

the M.unlieMei parish in 

^ ^ ^ ! •••i.i.i, i i h,- jU i lad, 

f **■ : v -*• v : . : //• V-N" • * * : : ' • ' ' ••ullvied li«»m mu Ii i mm bid fear ol 

i jV’-‘ '■ I 1 '*”" > ■ V e- ' /-.* ; : • |neiii.ilUM. binml dial she left her 


at M t *iiii-t..ir . * hurch. i .imer- 
bui;\ .iu< I the Duke »•! Smii.»II**- i > in 
a g la -s i • • pjH «1 1*' «a mi 1 1 ie vi-ui v o f St . 
Hoi'Hph Altlg.ile. London m» that 
anyone tan see what I ady lane 
(•rev - father looked like the 
liead\ rule, sotosp.-ak. 

Cromwell's skull was owned by 
the Wilkinson family of Wood bridge 
till l%ti, when they presented it to 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
where he’d been nil undergraduate. 
In 1979, a Lincolnshire auctioneer 
offered another “Cromwell skull" 


'pna.-i.'siiciainited la seplicHomii. f «' wilh . t 1 l ? c 

shortly after Mirnlching a pimple or Cambridee s-ollege, it tvas_ with- 


his lip. 

You don’t have to be a celebrity, 
of course, if the modus operandi is 
sufficiently bizarre. Carroll Marlin, 
a member of (sham Jones’s famous 
dance orchestra, was impaled on his 
trombone - stabbed by a blunt in- 
strument - when a car suddenly 
braked. Othello Feilerici. a Parisian 


drawn “for carbon-dating." The 
wags, of course, commented that it 
must have been his skull when he 
was a boy. 

Lord Tavistock has had no better 
luck with the tattooed Maori chiefs 
head which lie sends in every ycur to 
either Sotheby’s nr Christie’s and 
which is regularly withdrawn be- 


, -til in.) . li.Miin-.' .d-« .t.i tile ilk 

•: on his d. ai h 4 • .e..» - later, die 

. • . .'•* immimv *a.i. uittve d liisi l" Nt. 

•' v' 5 T; Muiv * Hospital Hid ilk-ii in Iln 

VV-* • • • . M:inelu-‘.l* r .vluv.*iiin. Iii IWvH. alia 

i'v? - a di'Mciiir.li e <.«miimti"ii. the irusleo 

i: f 't :?*••• ___ came l>> the unanimous conclusion 

fti'.v . ' si?'** ''*'* that she was undoubtedly dead and 

, -... „ « _ ;:o. 1 1 U years alter she handed in her 

. . . , dinner pail. Miss Beswick was re- 

WITH PREJUDICE / Aiex Beriyne moved from ilie museum and finullv 

. . - buried. And just ns well. 1 felt. 

Otherwise, Jed would have snatched 

this was by accident or design, but from a horrid make-up job that at the opportunity, providing the 

I’ve always thought that Dr. Buck- made him Inok like a dead ringer for price was right, 

land mny have taken too literullv the our current minister of finance, and There are numerous similar cases 

adage, "To the vicar belong the our hackles really rose whenever his on record, including James Lucas, 

spoils.'” eyes glowed like Lucas bicycle “the Herefordshire Hermit," who. 

lamps. LnteT, for some unexplained like Anthony Perkins in Hitchcocks 

MARK SINCLAIR'S potential cus- reason, he reappeared dressed to kill movie Psycho, kept his mummy s 

tomcr may have been frustrated in i n a frock coat and fez, rather like the mummy in the attic after her death in 

his attempt to have his wife stuffed, young Farouk, 1849. 

but in fact this method of disposing The historical truth was rather My favourite, however, once kept 
of the dead is far commoner than you more prosaic. By the time of the me glued to the pages of the Evening 

may think. This month, archeolog- New Kingdom, around 1,300 BCE, Standard night after night. In 1947, 

ists have been converging on Chile’s many mummies were kept ut home the mummified remains of a small 

northern A l.lcama desert to examine so that they could be symbolically girl were discovered in a suitcase on 


WITH PREJUDICE / Atex Beriyne 

this was by accident or design, but from a horrid make-up job that 

I’ve always thought thnt Dr. Buck- made him Inok like a dead ringer for 

lund may have taken mo literally the our current minister of finance, and 
adage, "To the vicar belong the our hackles really rose whenever his 
spofls.’’ eyes glowed like Lucas bicycle 


tomcr may have been frustrated in in a frock coat and fez, rather like the 
his attempt to have his wife stuffed, young Farouk. 
but in fact this method of disposing The historical truth was rather 
of the dead is far commoner than you more prosaic. By the time of the 
may think. This month, archeoiog- New Kingdom, around 1,300 BCE, 


grocer," wort one bettor.' improving causc '« ^ 10 mal “ t the r= serve 
on the III,! Jitiappcitring icicle by P nc f • ^ c gui;iT- noli- thnt while re- 
using n sharp wedge of hard plirmc- Ins hint, the chief is stenddy 


price. Regulars note that while re- 
taining his hair, the thief is steadily 
gianl to stub his wife, possibly shedding his teeth, 
murmuring, -hard cheese, cfifrie/' No wonder hopeful sub-editors 

„s lie ale the evidence. I don't doubt keep in reserve the Itead ine Head- 

thal if he'd escaped undetected, the V l^ '^Bar. 

neat Mine Fcdeiiei would have At Clinslies in IW, there was 

l-eun given Ihe quiche of death. even less interest m a one-,,, cl. 

The most intnuuing evil of all was elned-np .*|«I ihid looked 

that of Deborah Germaine, a St. "like .t sea-horse Napoleon s perns 

Louis nurse's aide, who was <*» withdrawn - from the sale. 1 

bladgeencd to death with a piaster - '-™ a evetvone tinidly 

Staluerte of W L Fields, ihe come- understood ihe origin of the cinch- 
'd, an. Despite ectcnsive enquiries. phmse •'Noltornglil, Josephine. ' 
I've failed to find anyone who's even Christie s claimed die organ s 
heard of such an unlikely object Vet provenance was indisputable, unlike 

it was not entiielv inappropriate. Max Miller sstory of travelling in a 

-Did von ever lick a woman in the crowded tube tram when a lady 

midriff that had a pair of corsets gmbbed-at ihe strap mid asked him, 

on’" Fields onto asked. "Why, l "Is Ihls CockfostersV" 


mummies of the little-known Chin- present at mealtimes, and were ire- 
chorro culture that are 3,000 years a t c d like a piece of furniture, prop 
older than the oldest Egyptian mum- ped between the aspidistra and the 
mies and much better presrved. umbrella stand, so to speak. 1 regret 

It has been estimated that about | 0 S ny they were even pawned nri 
5110 million bodies were mummified occasion, 
by the ancient Egyptians, more than 


id were Ire- top of a wardrobe ill a house in 
iture, prop- Notting Hill. The previous occu- 
lt ra and the pants of the house were soon tnoco, 
ink. I regret and at their trial it was established 
pawned on that the little girl had died of convul- 
sions. Her mother had been alone at 
the lime, the fiillter being in prisnn. 


by any ■vthercivilizntinn in antiquity. MY FRIEND Jed, co-proprietor of am | wns trying tu cope with several 


After the corpse was eviscerated, it a Manchester delicatessen, shared 
was soaked in natron and painted ibis matter-of-fael approach lo 


nil childrcit while the Blilz was al 


with resin. In Norman Mailei 


- mummies and was quite tint ■».>* * uujr piatco mi- umu - • w] 

cent novel. Ancient Evening, the Boris Karloffs resurrection in ihi* n remained for several years, wn. 

mummy aclually describes, in a long movie, a scene so shocking that it made ih c Makinsim case memornw 


cent novel. Ancient Evenings, the Boris Karloffs resurrection 


ach to its lieiglit. Absolutely distraught, sk 

lived by placed the lioily in a suitcase, whin 


chunk ofpurple prose, just what this (lioveayoaiigarcheologistpotlyand w;',s lliiir alter I lie falher's release 


fell like. It sounded to me like a lie was remuved babbling the faun 


uuirics. phrase “Not tonight. Josephine. ’’ rather drastic root-canal job com- line, “It went for a linle walk." vaguely wmiJer. ' "Whatever ^ 

Ys even Christie's claimed the organ’s tuned with an enema. When Jed heaid that I’d bought a pencil to our f : nid’. ,, ‘ his wife wt 

eel. Yet provenance was indisputable-, unlike The mummy, or *■/ (what did they couple of surplus iishahti figurines snap back. "11 you don't stop ? <t - 

uuriate. Ma* Miller’s story of travelling in a culled mummified twins?), was then and an nstracon inscribed in demotic on about our Enid HI leave you. 

n in the crowded tube train when a lady literally stuffed with linen pads and script from the Manchester They belong, to the * r ‘ s * is 3 y , ' h . t 
corsets grabbed *at ihe str.ip and asked him, bandaged. 1 was interested to learn Museum, he was only mildly in- Home for the Bewildered, KW* 

Why I “Is this CockfostersV" (hat Mentuhotep M's queen was tc rested', but when I told him how w j(h Agatha Christie’s ehauru ■ 

“Miller's the name. Madam.” wrapped in bandages labelled "Fine mU ch I regretted not being able to He once told J>er that he u 

Even more regrettable was Ihe Linen Shop.” juthcr like Calvin afford the £10 they were asking for a present when his uncle Fre 

slington fate of Louis XI V‘s heart. After the Klein designer jenns Well, I sup- mummy he immediately decided to been eaten by a crocodile to ou | 

w being Revolution, his Mmb was wrecked P ose if w « s better than printing a buy it - for company. “It’s not “1 didn’t know what W do 

quest to and plundered and Lord Harcourt coded expiry date on the mummy. right," he explained, "a Yiddish u really," he said. "Howw*^* 

ion. Not eventually obtained (lie heart of Ic Those rotting bandages fascinated boy having to live alone wilh only thought the best tiling to do . 
tlltjge in R,/i Soleil from a French cleric to moviegoers for decades aftCT the pulp magazines and a gramophone have the crocodile stuffed, so W f> 

ntham’s whom he had given refuge. f)n being chilling original, 1932’s The Mum- 3 nd, besides, at £10 it’s not only a and got it sent home to his wit ■ 

e. After shown the relic. Dr. William Buck- my, was screened, though eventually bargain but a wilde meizial” All l can say is that these goi f 

lililmian land, the dean of Westminster, was tl ' 11 scripts became as moth-eaten as a few days later, l asked if he'd on shed a lurid new light on 

(rented, moved by a spirit of scientific en- the mummies themselves. By 1966 bought it and earned a stiff rebuke. ber's famous New Yorker c* 

ndput in quirv, or perhaps by surne other sort they’d degenerated to the level of “No," he answered with some heat. which showed a woman «uuw 

iitfi stick nf spirits. At any rate, he wet his 77se Mummy's Shroud, with its nutty “You didn't tell me it was a man, I on top of a wardrobe while - .j e 

hat- In finger and rubbed the heart, “a publicity slogan, "Beware the beat thought all mummies were girls. told his guests, “That’s my l» sl 

ifBenth- shrivelled object rather like a bis- of cloth-wrapped feet." What would people think if I started up there and this is the present 

attended ant.” then licked the organ clean and You weren't allowed to see the living wilh a male mummy?" Harris." 

lospilal’s fiimlly popped it into his mouth and original flesh-crawler unless accom- El Cid, Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar, unreserve 

swallowed it. . pmwd hy your mummy - or daddy. wa8 buffed after his death in 1099 IF YOU FEEL the urge w P ’ ‘, s a0 

idennist. It was never established whether In it, Boris Karloff got u lot mileage and mounted on his horse Babieca so your nearest and dearest. _ 
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almost broke mv meat toe." Miller stlie name. Madam. 

Even more regrettable was the 
I DON'T KNOW why the Islington fate of Louis XIV's heart. After the 
medical officer of health was being Revolution, his tomb was wrecked 
w tiresome in refusing the request lo and plundered and Lord Harcorirt 

eat or stuff lilt: wife in question. Not eventually obtained the heart nf ic 


far away, at University College in 
Gower Street, Jeremy Be ntham’s 


Rot Soleil from a French cleric to 
whom he had given refuge. On being 


Auto-icon sits in n showcase. After shown the relic. Dr. William Buek- 
his death in 1833, the ulililutian land, the dean of Westminster, was 
philosopher's body was (rented, moved by a spirit of scientific en- 
d ressed in bis own clothes and put in quirv, or perhaps by surne other sort 
the case holding his walking stick nf spirits. At any rate, he wet his 
and wearing his heaver hat. In finger and rubbed the heart, "a 
accordance wilh the terms of Be nth- shrivelled object rather like & bis- 
um's will, bis mummy then attended out,” then licked the organ clean and 
all University College Hospital’s finally popped it into his mouth and 
hoard meetings. _ swallowed it. 

At the time I met the taxidermist. It was never established whether 


need to do ii yourself. For some time 
now. the Israel Embalming Service 
has been advertising its facilities in 
the daily press. 

1 should point out, however, dial 
despite Genesis 5c 1 ,2. ill which Jos- 
peh commanded the Egyptian physi- 
cians to embalm his father, Jewish 
law insists on inhumation. The worst 
disaster Unit could happen lo anyone 
-even to nn enemy or a criminal - 
was to remain rmburicd, and the 
Bible is full of references lo this 
essential duly to the dead. 

Moreover, the traditional Jewish 
burial is austere and quite unlike tile 
current American practice of uphol- 
stered metal caskets, special clothing 
and the attentions of nn embnlmer- 
cosmetician. 

They could learn a lot from a 
certain Granville Lucking, who 
wrote a letter oil this grave matter to 
The Guardian lust month, explaining 
how he'd buried his mother-in-law 
without unnecessary fuss and ex- 
pense. The coffin, "a stout, well- 
stapled carton lined with cooking 
foil," was transported to the cemet- 
ery on the roof of his Baby Austin 
and the mourners doubled us grave- 
diggers. I’m surprised the old girl 
didn't join in, like Tim Finnegan ni 
the wake. 

Calcutta’s Sanker Narayan Sen 
has become a multi-millionaire by 
exporting the articulated skeletons 
of untouchables - 15,000 annually - 
all over the world. At $200 a time, 
though, they are still beyond the 
reach of some purses and in 1982 the 
Zambian Times reported the efforts 
of Mayando Mukela to obtain one 
for the National Museum which he 
heads. Speaking at a reception in 
honour of his predecessor, David 
Pliiri, Mukela said that now the 
museum had reached international 
standards, "lie hoped Mr. Phiri 
would bequeath them his skeleton 
when he died because it was ihc kind 
of exhibit many tourists liked.” 

THERE HAVE BEEN stranger re- 
quests. Lord Lyons, who died a few 
years ago, directed that his ashes be 
scattered on Brighton race-course in 
front of the favourite, "so as to give 
those punters who had backed a rank 
outsider a chance." Ian Mackay, the 
Tory politician, willed that his ashes 
be poured into the pepper-pots at 
the Carlton Club, but his widow had 
to settle for scattering them in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, “near enough to 
haunt Kingsley Marlin nt the New 
Statesman." 

For real sincerity, you have to 
hand it to the Colorado cowpuncher 
who appeared at a three-day conven- 
tion dedicated to cowpoke verse in 
Nevada a few months ago. He told 
the delegates that after his death, he 
wants his hide to be tanned and 
made into a saddle for a cowgirl: 

■So that in the hereafter 1 may rest 
Between the two things that I love i 
best, 

Colorado already has a dubious 
reputation when it comes to the i 
disposal of human remains. Flanders i 
p Swann may have sung Ealing 
People is Wrong, but, since the be- 
ginning of recorded history, some 
"'"have disagreed with them. 

ah!* 1 1 ’ t s use B et, i n 8 * nt0 a stew 
f® 0 .cannibalism except, perhaps, 

Jt Albert Packer’s case, when the 
jsual social stigma was compounded 
"V his utter thoughtlessness. After a 
party of five gold prospectors was 
marooned by blizzards in Colorado's 
an Juan mou n tains during the harsh 
nter of 1873, Packer murdered his 
JJ 1 P an ‘ 0ns and ate their remains in 
r survive. At the trial that 
i 0Wet *’ (be judge made no pre- 
of impartiality. 

taPSw. you depraved son of a 
fc, ’ he l °ld him, "there were only 
Democrats in Hindale County. 
nd you ate them all." □ 
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THERE IS Ihe knowledge nf the 
scholar. There is the knowledge of 
the disciple. They are different, and 
of equal value. It requires a person 
of great breadth, and feeling secure 
in his scholarship or disciplcship. to 
know this. 

Samuel H. Dresner is a durable- 
disciple of the late Abraham Joshua 
Heschcl. He first encountered Hes- 
ehel when the latter was teaching at 
the Reform rabbinical seminary, the 
Hebrew Union College, in the 
194ns. When Heschcl left Cincinnati 
for the Conservative Jewish Theolo- 
gical Seminary of America, in 1945, ■ 
Dresner went with him. Dresner 
completed his doctorate- in Hasidism 
under Heschcl's supervision. He is 
uniquely situnted to guide us 
through the multiple literary in- 
terests of Heschel. Since his men- 
tor's death in 1972, Dresner has 
published two works by Heschel. 
The first (Crossroad, 1983) is I 
Asked for Wonder: A Spiritual 
Anthology of Abraham Joshua Hes- 
chel. The- second is Ihe volume under 
review. 

It is in two parts: the body of the 
work, and an Introduction. Each 
part is valuable for different reasons. 
The main work consists of a transla- 
tion of four pieces of research by 
Heschel in the early history of Husid- 
ism, all originally written in Hebrew 
(one in both Yiddish nnd Hebrew), 
and published in scholarly journals. 
Dresner has supplemented the trans- 
lation with a detailed and valuable 
update of the research since the time 
of original publication, from 20 to 36 
years ago. The figures treated are 
Rabbi Pinhas of Korzec, talmid hav- 
er (half student, half comrade) of 
Hasidism's founder, the Baal Shem 
Tov (c. 1700-1760); Rabbi Gershon 
Kutover. the Baal Shem Tov's 
brother-in-law; Rabbi Nahnmn of 
Kosow, companion of the Baal 
Shem Tov; and Rabbi Isaac of Dro- 
hobyez, an early opponent of the 
Baal Shem Tov. later reconciled to 
him, and a supporter of Hasidism. 

These four pieces are essentially 
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THE CIRCLE OF THE BAAL 
SHEM TO Vs Studies in Hasidism hy 
Abraham J. Heschel, edited by 
Samuel II. Dicsncr. Chicago amt 
London, The University of Chicago 
Press. 213 pp. No price staled. 

Hillel Goldberg 


unlike what the Western world hns 
come to associate with Heschel. 
They are not theology, passionate 
political agenda, or moving impress- 
ionist tracts. They are the nitty-gritty 
of scholarship: dates, names, places; 
a painstaking search for documents 
and oral traditions by which to verify 
conjectures made about early liasi- 
dic figures, of most of whom little is 
known. 

According lo Dresner, all of this 
was to constitute (he foundation of a 
biography of the Baal Shem Tov - 


Heschcl’s unrealized life ambition. 
The burden of Dresners introduc- 
tion, however, is not to mourn lost 
opportunities, but to argue that even 
in its embryonic stsite lleschel’s re- 
search in Hasidism constituted Ihe 
only way forward. Heschel is con- 
trasted with both Marti n Buber ami 
Gershom Scliolem, who are taken In 
have made significant contributions 
but ultimately to have gone astray. 
Buber and Scliolem pursued person- 
al agenda, however subtly disguised, 
while Heschel did not. 

There is much evidence (cited ex- 
tensively by Dresner) in support of 
(his clnim. Heschel knew Hasidism 
from the inside, as Buher and 
Scliolem did not. Horn lo a lutsidie 
rebbe, related lo «*i descended finui 
several major Imsidie figures of 
dynasties in Europe, confidant in his 
youth to key Imsidie rebbes and disci- 
ples, and conversant from the lime 
of his childhood with major hasidie 


tracts, Heschel began his own re- 
search in Hasidism sit a point that 
Buher and Scliolem reached only 
after years of eff* >i 1 , if ever. The four 
essays in translation provide ample 
evidence of Ihe seriousness of the 
scholar, and the reverence of the 
disciple. 

THE QUESTION which this 
volume - as well ns so much of 
I leschelS other work - raises, is this: 
was he both scholar and disciple? 
Did the two distinct types of con- 
tribution to the understanding of 
religious phenomena generally, and 
to charismatic religious leaders par- 
ticularly, coalesce in one writer? 

The answer is to be found not 
simply in examination of the works 
of the would-be scholar-disciple. 
The answer must he located, as well, 
in the scholar-disciple himself. For if 
die integrity of disciplcship is lo he 
reflected in the techniques of scho- 
larship, then the personal sense of 
disciplcship itself must be intact. 

Dresner does not address the 
question of Heschcl's hasidie integri- 
ty. Ik* assumes it. lie provides illu- 
minating details ahout I leselid’s re- 
lationship to his uncle, the Nnvo- 
tiiiiiskcr Rehbe, lo Kolskerhusidini, 
and to the Imsidie milieu in Warsaw 
( 19117 to 1924} generally. We shall be 
forever indebted to Dresner fur his 
faithful recording of the oral tradi- 
tions tie heard from Iris mentor. But 
the question remains: How did the 
scion of a long hasidie line, himself 
supposed to have become u hasidie 
rcbhe - and who, Dresner tells us, 
almost did, at the age of lb, on his 
father's untimely death - how and 
why did Heschel transform himself 
into a scholar of Hasidism, wilh Iris 
own hasidim as rahhinical students 
ut Conservative Judaism’s Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America? 

A disciple will not provide any 
answer, nor need he. A scholar will 
continue to probe the enigmas in 
Hcsehd's multifaceted legacy, part 
of which is carefully, clearly, and 
eruditely set forth in this hook. n 


I FIRST came across the name rif K* ** S m Agk 

Dr. Avruham Shvadron when I wns JT jbQ B|| 1 m j 

writing my PhD thesis on the bi- ® 
national idea. In 1931 Shvadron 

wrote a pamphlet, The Ideological _ . . 

Basis of Brit-Shalo/n, a highly pole- 
mical piece which totally rejected HAZIONUT HAINTEGRALIT: 
the philosophy of Brit Shalom in jy UN gEMISHNATO SHEL 
particular and (he bl- national idea in AVRAHAM SHARON iSHVAD- 


Facing the issues 


T-llfcc which .o.,llyr^c,ed HAZIONUT HAINTEGRALIT: 

the philosophy of Brit Shalom n 1YUN bEMISHNATO SHEL .i,-:. ancicn, honieland The ido l of 

particular and. he bi-national tdea in AVRAHAM SHARON ISHVAD- 

general. II was certainly one of the R0N)j (integral Zionism - A Study . . 1 Th( . , cs| C11 n{ |h 
deepest ant), most honest contribu- The Teaching of Avr.ham Shar- zionism dvocated _ ra „ ed it 
lions I had read on the subject. on), by Moshe Yegar. Hadar, Tel , h ..„ ue , zioni5m .. 

I next encountered Shvadron Av , v . , 5e pp. No price stated. Ha achzari,) - were the Jews them- 

name several yearsago, at a . Uraftic Urtlr-f selves, who refused to he redeeated 

party, where Dr. 1 egar was speak- Susan HattlS KOlet or makc sacri[ices , Thc Zionisl5i 


ingwith much enthusiasm of the man 
whose teaching was the subject of 
the study lie was then writing. It was 
clear that he was fascinated with the 


Aviv. 156 pp. No price stated. 

Susan Hattis Rolef 


or to makc sacrifices. Thc Zionists, 
_____ in Shvadron ’s view, were more guilty 
than the rest for not doing their duty, 
one of for not rejecting the Diaspora abso- 


.h^?nS"didTn.°blng 

?Z after his deaih were as peril; SM , 73 ^*^ 

nent and controversial as ever I thought, or o any W 

could not make out whether Dr. his struggle for Jewish L.toourMir . ilhi , h 

Yegar happened also to concur with ,‘ r „ p framework of a resettlement pro- 

Shvadron_sviews.Isuspi.ct that, asa ■ . rt n, OU rEeois life hewasclose gramme. He thought Ihe hxsic eon- 

high official at the Ministry of r- p g Libour'eircles in hi. flicl between Jewish and Arab claims 

eign Affairs, he would rather keep the aud aspirations left no room for 

answer to that question to himself. believed could he resolved compromise. He did no! accept the 

However, il is clear that his study whuk the die et ed .ould he o e I Arab- 
ia « work of love. Yegar chose to Jewish conflict was a struggle hc- 

orga mz e his presentalton of Shvad-- c ^ t ^ r;lll c,ni Er ali tl n. he tween two nations -ihc Jews ami the 


ron's views over thc years on Ihe couragement of Aralictnigrali.in. n. 

Ma of topics and issues, and io was closer to the 

quote extensively from his many Revisionists. Niverthe ess, his 

articles and paniphlets. He could whole approach to life mid Zionism 

have made his own work much easier seemed to have a perfect inncresm- 

if he had simply made a compilation sisicney which sireiigiliciis iiit « 

o,s“dron's y articles, and" com- perception J >»' “J ' J £ 


Pnk-stiuians - which claimed own- 
ership of EiCiz Yist'Hel. l! was a strug- 
gle between the entire Arab world, 
which considered Palestine part of 
the Arab domain , ami the Jewish 
people, which considered Erct/ 


of Shvadron s Articles, nno com- J- ons L lsrat .| , j n the past niidlmtlay. Yisracl its only Iwmelaiul. He never 

nenled on them. He chose the hard ■ n eees«iilv the most logical actually said it but he certainly be- 

and reaiHtl'c'.'froni a zionixl’ poinUif l-vd'diat oniv >«. , lenees" 


wav instead, and is clearly the an - nrc not necessamj 
r/ior of this hook rather than just its and realistic, from 
editor. He has done a magnificent view, 
job of commemorating thc man he [evei} 

so dearly respects. 


- ' would make “good neighbours,’’ 

and that, since the Palestinians hc- 
HE BELIEVED that Zionism was longed to ihe wider Arab nation, 


session but merely a minute diminu- 
tion of the territory they had claims 
to. Transfer would save the Palesti- 
nians themselves from the irresolv- 
able problem of conflicting loyal lies. 

in addition to calling (or a simple, 
earthy life style (he resented the 
intelligentsia as much as he did the 
bourgeoisie), Shvadron called for a 
true “fusion of dispersion" (ntizug 
gahtyot). He believed completely in 
the "melting pot" concept, and (to 
use a modern term) rejected (he 
concept of the “garden of many 
flowers.” Fusion of dispersion 
should involve Ihe preservation of 
thc best qualities of each Jewish 
community. Hebrew should be the 
one lungugage of the Jews: Yiddish. 
Lndinu and other Jewish dialects 
should be rejected as foreign. Shvad- 
ron made no practical suggestions as 
to how his views should be imposed . 
He was no politician, just a philo- 
sopher setting down bis principles. I 
doubt whether any of them could 
really be implemented in full, 
whether the entire Jcwkh people can 
be made to “come home,” and 
whether the Arabs can be cased out 
nf the country, the luioth made to 
give up their sepmute identities and 
to fuse, and people be compelled to 
live humbly and simply. 

Hut my doubts are not really re- 
levant. Wluil matters is that Shvud- 
run did bring up the real issues, 
which all of us 11111 -si lace ImncMiy, 
.mil not just for sectarian or personal 
reasons. I suspect that, if he had 
lived today. Shvudrnn w^uld have 
been extremely displeased wilh what 
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BOTH THESE books deal with 
what Graham Swift would have us 
accept as a hubris concept of history 
■ - (hut "there cun be no success with 
impunity, no great achievement 
without accompanying lass.” 

But while Swift's book is anchored 
firmly and successfully in the im- 
pressive English tradition of the 
novel of family and place, Louvish 
lias set out to write what he terms “a 
phantasm of Israel among the na- 
tions.” Alas, what might have been a 
dazzling pyrotechnic display of satire 
fizzles out us only a damp squib. 

Louvish, who grew up in Jeru- 
salem, has accurately, even lovingly, 
evoked the sights, sounds and char- 
acters of the city. Its itinerant beg- 
gars are palpably there on the page: 
the pedlar Groise-Metsiyes, with 
his tray of shoe-laces, razor blades 
and the like, disowned scion of the 
Bnei Bruk Zilherschvanlc clan; and 
Hebelceh-iind-Farfcl, the lice- 
ridden beggar ct hi pie .turned by wild 
fantasy into KG13 spies. They rub 
shoulders with the artists, politicians 
and Bohemia of the Tu’umon cafe,- 
taste together the forbidden delights 
- pork and purn - of the Old City’s 
Swedish Tea Shoppe, while the 
young Blok, with fat Avi and square 
Gidi, explore the mysteries of Lifts. 

This is the Jerusalem of the Fifties 
and Sixties, presented here with the 
ehurm of nostalgia - for Louvish ■ ■!■ ■ ■ ■ 

dnes have Ml eye for lime and place. THE THERAPY OF AVRAM 

. BLOK: A Phantasm of Israel among 

BUT IT is not Louvish s purpose lo rsjatlons by Sirion Louvish. Lon- 



record. Instead he has set up a dnn.Heinemann, 328pp. £9.95. 
gallery of Aunt Sallys that are to be 

remorselessly and indiscriminately WATERLAND by Graham Swift. 


knocked down. No sacred Israeli London, Picador. 310pp. £3.95 
cow must be ignored. , ^ . » 

Thus Blok muses on the Holo- DVOratl OetZler 
caust and the Eichinann trial. “Whitt _____ 

were these witnesses to me? Many 

had faces like my relatives, the ones I Also here are the demonstra 


Also here are the demonstrations 


never liked... mumbled rubbish ab- against Franz-Josef Strauss (by an 

out the Old Days and why we should impotent left-wing) and. for sym- 

Never Forget., .and how in the name meiry. the nnti-Wagncr protests 

of that we should ourselves become (which for Louvish, who sees most 

brutes, in the war they have be- things in black and white, was a 


quenthed to us." right-wing phenomenon only). 

Only paragraphs away appears the Cheek by jowl with a send-up of a 
strong, silent kibbuUnik-lurned- kibbutz wedding are parodies of sun- 

!DF professional whom Louvish dry editorials from the two right- 
cannol resist naming Eisav - “no wing evening papers, and an expose 


is too often pompous and rigid. 

But the underlying problems are 
both fur more complex than Louvish 
indicates, and by no incans always 
limited to Israel. 

Lottvish's use of sledgehammer 
humour lo peddle an emotion that 
looks suspiciously like haired has 
produced a book that lacks balance 
mid human dimension. The message 
of the souring of the Zionist dream is 
nil too clear. But if he wants those 
who can accept that message to look 
again at the dream, and work out not 
only where and how it went wrong, 
hut also how it can yet be salvaged 
and built anew, he must somehow 
engage their sympathy for his own 
disenchantment. This he has utterly 
failed to do. 

Quite possibly, Louvish believes 
Israel to be irredeemable - his 
cheaply derisive account of the post- 
1973 protests and their electoral 
aftermath seems to indicate as much. 
Yet [here are real live Israelis, neith- 
er fanatics, phnntunis nor madmen, 
as angry as he would have them 
believe him It* be, even if they have 
elected to remain in the street and 
fight it out. I'll is book does them a 
cruel disservice: in angering them, it 
may blind them lo what is truly 
wrong, and it will certainly rearm 
their all ton many detractors. 

SWIFT'S BOOK is chock-a-Wock 
with humanity, ill every sense of that 
richly reassuring word. His gripping 
tale follows the whirligig fortunes of 
the Atkinson and Crick families 
whose roots are sunk deep in the 
Fens, whose history parallels the 
role their strange, mysterious, 
waterlogged land has plnyed in the 
development and decay of England. 

Stagnation and success; tradition 
and brassy, assertive, often erne 
change; public respectability mid 
private perversion ending in incest, 
murder, haunting insanity and an 
abiding poignant love - these arc the 
‘ warp and weft of which Swift weaves 
his narrative, moving deftly and 
surely between past and present. 

The not-so-innocent, not-so- 
blissful rural childhood of Tom. 
Crick, last of the line of both fami- 
lies. schoolmaster-narrator oi 

Waterland, stands as a counter)*' ■ 
i to the worldly-wise, atomic^ 

- angst that besets his teenage pu^ 


cannot resist naming Eisav - "no wing evening papers, and an exposfi lessons his charges d _ 

butcher, ghoul, SS guard. It was just of medieval rabbinic traditions in irrelevant, Torn Crick U ' noran iau( 

that he was at his best when killing an uproarious exorcism of a myste- fore them the lurhu lent pan ^ 

was the job at hand.” rious apparition known as the his own inheritance. But ’ 

Opposed to this hero is Blok, the Judas-Pig and a pilpulistlc ex- he teaches them tin e ./f flUCS t for 

j anti-hero, who will not, even for love position of gematria (numerology). tnkes men make in i nS nf3ras 


of Malka Halperin, join Hashomer To maintain the symmetry, Louv- power. His blenk message, act o( 
Hatzair: “blue uniforms, camp fire ish takes aim at the bohemian-cum- he finds one, is that it 15 . ^ 

sinj^onjp, baked potatoes and lengthy liberal life of Pnris, London and New coping that alone hits ™ _ *j 011i 

confessional debates,” these York, and travels back in time to the long ns one docs so wun c V 


were not for our superior teenager. European Jewry, depicted always as 
The experience of "volunteering" to either over-sharp or cravenly 


European Jewry, depicted always as nnd to the best of one s 

either over-sharp or cravenly Swift’s themes are . c . rre i 


The experience or volunteering to either over-sharp or cravenly awirt s j! secret 

dig at Massada left young Blok cold cowardly, of earlier generations. In- teenage sexuality; the or 

too, as did Remembrance Day and terspersed throughout are snippets of the paternity of , 10 telic a od 

Independence Day. These are the of history, philosophy and psycholo- brother Dick and his p 

umbilical cords that must be ruth- gy, a plethora of old worn-out jokes, tragic role; a fears0 ‘J ie ^r the local 

lessly severed if he is to survive. much fumbling sex, and an indiscri- abortion at the ha ? as h vout h of 

General Zetz of the Machatzfnmi- minate . numbino use of scatalotrical “witch” which ends tn y ^ 


General Zetz of the Machatzfami- minate , numbing use of scatalogical “witch” which en< ds ^ 

ly is here loo (Louvish has a tedious language, Mary, Tom’s s '[J eth ® ’ treat - as 

fondness for this adolescent naming But these are incidentals. Louv- final horror of Mary s ^ ^ s 

device). Zetz, a fearful combination ish’s focus is Israel where Biok, who . Tom’s middle-aged wi . m i na tes in 

of Yigal Allon, Moshe Dayan and has spent most of his youth knocking religious madness lhat ^ an all- 
Ariel Sharon, posturing at the Suez down Aunt Sallys, often feels more an imaginary pregnancy j n the 

Canal like Henry V at Agincourt, is comfortable among the inmates of a too-real baby-snatem all j 

countered only by General Palanka psychiatric hospital than out on the hands of a lesser' wnl ’ f \yaer 

who, in turn, is only saved from IDF streets. others that P a “ the titiHat- 

hubris by his infatuation with “a Louvish’s lack of subtlety wrecks land might well have 06 g^ft » 

gorgeous blonde Women’s Corps this book as a novel and no less ing cheap melodrama- lo0 

sergeant. “ importantly as an ideologically com- too honest, 100 craftsman 

milted work. True, too, many of our consummately skilful 

IN SCENES that are genuinely fun- . politicians do abuse the Holocaust to ever to descend to that. , ^ Q 

ny, Louvish guys his own IDF ser- serve highly questionable ends; pat- Waterland can be J w hich 
vice, ns Blok, complete ' with the rintism isalltoooftenlwistedintoan vividly and sparely tot f an iily 

statutorily all-resourceful and rcalis- ugly, militaristic chauvinism; Jewish has all the fascination ever y cup- 

tically cynical Sd’ld (No Ashkenazi tradition and ethics have been per- saga ' with skeI .f 1 ton ®_ , _ t i, l gallego r i'* 

he!), careers through the Negev verted by the rabbis for political board, or as an ilium 111 ' .* ]1 Either 

covering two wars for the army ends; the one-time pioneering elite primed with rich sym . (v 0 

magazine Babasis (sic). has become tired and perhaps wav it is reading of tareg • 


too-real baby-snatching. ^ 

hands of a lesser ' write r. 
others that pack the ^ ^jitjllat- 
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EVERT iv vi iliilit m has it> Inset:;. 
Initially, they an* memhvu. of the 
mien regime. Bill vety m»"ii the 
revolution's distrust switches to its 
very fathers ami 1-1111111011, leaving 
what conic to be regarded a*, de- 
viants- on Imth sides nl the pulilie.il 
spectrum - broken figures by the 
wayside 

Perhaps the great loser of the 
Russian Revolution, apart fmm the 
Russian people, was Tmtskv (and 
his associates, of whom he had pre- 
cious few). But outside the Soviet 
Union, the fotmderof the Red Ainiy 
and Lenin's right-hand man found 
sympathy and stippoilers. and a 
“Trotskyist” faction emerged to the 
left of each West European Com- 
munist party. 

Chid among the Trotskyist lotch- 
karvis- who have always believed, 
that if only Tmtskv had succeeded 
Lenin, everything would have come 
right and Com mu n ism would have 
emerged with u human f:ue - was 
Isaac Don l seller, the great man’s 
great biographer and apologist. 

Years ago. Deulscher wrote the 
script for ;i BBC series on Trotsky 
and the Purges. Mis widow, Tamara, 
took the text and, together with 
David King, who assembled a very 
fine collection of photographs, pro- 
duced this coffee-table hook about 
how Stalin slaughtered his oppo- 
nents. his imaginary opponents and 
millions of other “discards" of his- 
tory in the 1930s. 

Deutscher/King set the historical 
scene by tracing the French Revolu- 
tion’s destruction of the Htfbertists 
and Danton (left and right), Crom- 
well's destruction of the Presbyte- 
rians (Pride's Purge) and the 
Levellers/Diggers. They thus high- 
light the repetition (perhaps inexor- 
ably) of the pattern. 

The destniction of the kulaks, 
involving millions of dfeiid, took care 
of the last trace of the old classes and 
probably contributed to the Soviet 
industrialization without which Sta- 
lin would have been unable to over- 
come Hitler's Wehrmncht n decade 
later. 

BUT Purges devotes little space or 
Pjjy ,0 l bese small-time landholders; 
DcutscherflCing are interested pri- 
marily in the destruction , by trial and 



THE GREAT PURGES by Isaac 
Deulscher & Dnvid King. Oxford 
and New York. Basil Blackwell. 
176pp. £12.51) 

AIRLIFT TO WARSAW: Tin: Rising 
of 1944 by Neil Orpen. Oklahoma, 
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Benny Morris 


execution, of the Old Guard Bolshe- 
viks, Trotsky himself and the Red 
Army brass in the late 1930s. 

Vyshinsky, the chief prosecutor, 
asked Kamenev, former member of 
the ruling triumvirate (with Stalin 
and Zinoviev, after Lenin fell ill) 
and former chairman of the Central 
Executive Committee of the All 
Russian Congress how he would 
appraise his various written express- 
ions of loyalty to the party. Was it all 
deception? 

Kamenev: No. it was worse than 
deception. 


Vyshinsky: Perfidy? 

Kamenev: Worse dun that. 

Vyshinsky: Wotse limn deception? 
Worse thii 11 perfidy? Then find a 
word for il. Treason? 

Kamenev: You have found the 
word. 

Vyshinsky: Defendant Zinoviev, 
do you confirm this? 

Zinoviev: Yes. I do. 

Vyshinsky: Treason? Perfidy? 
Double-dealing? 

Zinoviev: Yes, treason, perfidy, 
dotihlc-dcaling. 

Naturally, Vyshinsky demanded 
“the ntad dogs be shot. ” They were. 

THE PURGE of the generals fol- 
lowed; most were executed, without 
trial. The removal of some 25,000 
Red Army officers probably contri- 
buted to the poor Soviet perform- 
ance in the initial battles of 1941 
against the invading German army. 

Troisky, even though exiled and 
essentially powerless to affect events 
in the Soviet Union (or elsewhere), 
became an obsession with Stalin. 
Eventually, in 1940, a KGBnssassin, 


f 1 - ~ '- • a So- ^raBsajssasasaa 

I -a Tn.l-.ky ui 

hi'- and killed hull 

■•■nil an uv-picl:. 

Hu leu ib ;nnl |.ivni nf ihc hook, 
;i\ in !«-.■ i.N|iL-cl'.'d in .hi 1 iih-i |>iim: by 

hi-iii-.i-hci . r. T n.i .1: v. T«>n link- 
s|*a> < i-.de. vi iicil in ihc kulaks. and 1*1 
the pnM-im.S puriv . nl hiuulieds n| 
lli'msuiids u| c\ l'nW>. nl lewish 
ii ■. . uiliM*. and winci'.. and so 
i'll. Ami tin- coni 1. ulr linn between 
the iw.i basic vices-, the ilileiimn- 
ism (and bmdi«.*iyi ot rcvnliilinn as 
iigaiiN the allcgrsl "ilevi.itinn” nf 
the Kcvoluiinn muter Stalin - ic- 
inuiiv, uiiii'MdsvsI. 

HNI: id 1 'I I lf 7 less well-known 
crimes 1 4 Uncle .liv is the nhandon- 
incril *«l il»i* |*i i|is|i ime mmy in its 
laic atiei its icvnh .nj.iinsi the (ier- 
lusuis in the simuiii-i nl I" Id. 

In Auiiusl, wh.-n ihe Polish icsisl- 
aiH\- le.uh-is Ian ik h,'il 1 In- uprisini;, 
tin. Red Amiy wn. -leplnvcd alonq 
the Vii.iiila. iis s aiiL'ii.u d some |o 
kin. Ii mu Wais.iss. It was momen- 
tarily expected tu lln mi weslsvards; 
hill il didn't. Ihe (iciman.s rein- 
forced iheii guriiM<ii in the capital, 
and .slowly, biiildiiK! by building, 
reduced and dc.siinved ih L - Polish 
f"ico-i. as tin 1 Red Army, at Stalin’s 
command, looked mi, loi weeks, 
doing uolhing. 

( >iily in iniil-Sepleiiiber iliil (lie 
Soviet air I nice begin to diop sup- 
plies to the embattled rebels. But by 
then it was too late. 

Airlift ut IVW.vme describes the 
hitliLMto untold story of the Allies' 
airlift to the Polish rebels during 
August-Scptember. Had weather 
and German defences look an enor- 
mous toll among the Allied air 
crews, who flew round (rips from 
Italy tn Poland and back. (Stalin 
wuuld not allow the supply plnnes to 
land in Soviet-held territory. ) 

I11 ISO sorties flown between Au- 
gust K, mid September 22 , 31 aircraft 
were lost, and 63 of the sorties were 
unsuccessful (failed lo reach or drop 
supplies over target). 

The Poles surrendered at ihe be- 
ginning of October - after losing 
about 15,(100 of their 40.0(H) fighters 
(and killing some 10,000 German 
troops). 

Orpen’s is a well-told tale, but is 
flawed by a laek of maps. □ 


THE STORY of the Kiowas, once 
he most feared of the Plains Indi- 
es, is a microcosm of the tragedy 
ha 1 befell all the American Indian 
peoples. There are less Ilian half 11 
Million Indians left today; nnd only a 
on thi) ! lsan d of them arc Kiowa, 
3 though they were never very 
ih^k 0lls ' II is an iron y of history 
« a t ihe nse and fall of the Kiown, 
i^n! l lie Indians of the 
feat Plains, was due to the white 
with,? m{r p duct ‘on - and eventual 

Withdrawal - 0 f the horse. 

i-j ss than th ree centuries ago the 
nnmaH We £ e . s t ru 88l* n 8 Yellowstone 
siont vf ’ ^ j lr ^ ew m ' sera ble posses- 
MoiinJa 6 u ° n 8 0nvo ** by dogs. 
thehS lhe y becnme hunters of 
wattW °- j nd t l uick| y evolved into 
slav« rai ^ ers ’ lak ' n B horses and 
Mexiran J ot h cr tribes, or from 
ao s W ans hnd even from white Tex- 

aadknli* ear l y moun fe d Christians 
riassgfJJ?. nS, - lhcy . quickly ev °l ved a 
o[ in which the equivalent 

k-. ; . . a, nurai orders became the 


Uandina « Bn aristocrac y. whos 
^weafth based on bravef y a 


^%andihI nVa!uedaformc 

Wa!ri*i h ° irC0ncc P ts of famil 

were n °t uiuc 
mafia or S?! lhose of the Sicil ia 
17 «the U i C Lebanese militias. B 
force 0n y , h Cre , suddcnl y a dominar 
^ he Plains. Half a centur 
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The red marauders 


THE KIOWAS by Mildred P. 
May hall. University of Oklahoma 
Press/Norm a 11. Second Edition. 364 
pp. No price listed. 

Meir Ronnen 


later found them astride the Santa Fe 
trail : and with the aid of Comanehes, 
and occasionally some Apaches, 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes, they 
brought both woe to Texans and to 
gold and land seekers from the East. 
They also suffered themselves at the 
hands of the Cheyennes, Pnwnees 
and Osage. 

The Kiowa braves were reared to 
raid; long before they were subdued 
by the whites they had to be policed 
by Kiowa disciplinary forces to pre- 
vert them from constantly getting 
the whole tribe involved in fruitless 
feuds. The Kiowa chiefs, in general, 
trusted and respected the “Amer- 
icans," the whites from the East and 
North. But they hated the Texans, 
whom they regarded as fair game. 

THE CIVIL WAR only confirmed 
their conviction that the Confeder- 
ate Texans belonged tc n different 


nation; and they made the most of 
the involvement of the U.S. Cavalry 
elsewhere. The South offered almost 
unlimited booty: horses, guns, 
women and even children. Whites 
were good for high ransom prices. 

Even after treaties brought them 
land and money, the Kiowa con- 
tinued to raid: it was part of their 
basic social structure. The army nev- 
er succeeded in subduing them until 
it deprived them of both food and 
horses. When Kit Carson and Col- 
onel Custer raided the Kiowa, they 
shot hundreds of their horses out of 
hand. The millions of hufralo. in the 
greatest ecological massacre of all 
time, were quickly shot to extinc- 
tion; the starving Indians were then 
forced to turn in their horses in 
return for food. But even the most 
well meaning Ouakcr agents failed 
to tura the Kiowa hunters into far- 
mers. Kiowa children, unable to 
satisfy their hunting truditinns, shot 
(heir government-issue sheep with 
bows and arrows. 

The Kiowas, forbidden their Sun 
Dance ceremony, were eventually 
resettled 111 reservations in Oklaho- 
ma, where this book was researched 
nearly 30 years ago (and first pub- 
lished in 1962). Some took to drink; 


others lo peyote cults. This edition 
does not bring matters very much up 
to date, apart front telling us lhat a 
few Kiowas became oil millionaires. 
The uppendix on the archaeology of 
the Plains is somewhat confusing. 

The book is divided into separate- 
ly researched aspects, such as de- 
scriptions of the Kiowa in contem- 
porary accounts, and the chronology 
of the famous painted Kiowa picto- 
gram calendars, so that there is much 
repetition. Nevertheless, the histor- 
ical and socio-ethnograpliic material 
is so fascinating and the accounts of 
raids and war parties so exciting that 
il is difficult to pul the book down. 
Apart from Custer and Carson, 
characters like General Phil Sher- 
idan, Buffalo Bill Cody ami even 
P.T. Bnrnum enter Ihe narrative. 

Barnum even managed to make- 
money out of appearances by chiefs 
who had come to Washington for 
talks. He also look them to 
museums, where one chief saw and 
coveted it shirt of Spanish chain- 
inuil; he would not lake no for an 
answer. Years later, the uniimir was 
found on (he body of a Kiowa brave 
killed in a fight with the cavalry. 

The Kiowas, whose language was 
related tn that of the Aztecs, were a 
hrave ami striking-looking people 
(lu judge from all accounts ami the 
numerous photographs in this 
hook), with a developed aesthetic 
sense. u 





I Ills MKM< HI V * >r MATLKO RIC- 
CI by .Iona 1 liun 1). Spence. London, 
l-.ihei iSr l-'.ihcr TStipp £15. 

Jennie T;n;ilnilus 


’1 1 IIS IS mi except |. Ilia I biography of 
an liali.in .k-Miil. Mullen Ricci, who 
in 157S j.iiiriie\ed to India then 
China whrie lie so intiiuucd the 
Ming Dynast 1 , elite with his rare 
.sclmlaiship that th«-\ |>c minted him to 
live anil wmk then- until his death in 
In hi. The stoi\ opens with Kivu's 
Chinese textbook mi I he art ot mem- 
ory. Ins vet -.ion of innemoines stu- 
died ill Rome, explaining how in 
build mi 1 magi 11:1 iy memory palace 
of rooms 1 11 mi shed with' objects 
selected e'.okc specific memory. 
Spence shows i.-adeis exactly how' a 
niedic.il smdem today could pass an 

using this ted 1 nil pie. 

Ricci illustrated his textbook with 
four Chinese ideograms, and these, 
witli four hih)ir:il scenes he chose foi 
a not her Chinese book, Spence uses 
as themes lo evoke vivid, unforgett- 
able memories of Ricci's life 
fashioned in Couiitci'-Rcformution 
Europe mid fulfilled in the Far East. 
Multitudinous background events 
from sea travel, intellectual schisms 
to China's silk trade for silver make 
these memories liauntingly real. But 
Ricci is always in centre working, 
writing, perceptive, intensely cu- 
rious, involved with China's teeming 
strange life und people. 

In an especially appealing episode 
he records his astonishment <if find- 
ing Jews living in China, mid tells of 
Ai Turn, a 60-yeur-old Jew from 
Kaifeng who visited him in Peking. 
Ai, having read that Ricci was a 
monotheist but not a Muslim, 
assumed he was a Jew, and seeing n 
painting of Mary, the infant Jesus 
and John the Baptist, mistook them 
for Rebecca with Jacob and Esau. 
The confusion cleared when he told 
Ricci of Knifeng's synagogue, eight 
Jewish families, his two Hebrew- 
speaking brothers and of a larger 
community in Hangzhou. Ricci’s 
emissary to Kaifeng re ported a Heb- 
rew Pentateuch similar to lhat of Ihe 
Old Testament *‘but without points 
as in the old fashion," testifying lo 
the community's antiquity. On hear- 
ing some Jews were disgruntled with 
their rabbi, Ricci mused on convert- 
ing them, while the Jews, aware of 
Ricci's fame as a scholar and reli- 
gious man, invited him to refrain 
from pork, and come live with them 
os their rabbi. 

RICCI’S EVENTUAL audience 
with Emperor Wanli occurred be- 
fore an empty throne, for the Ming 
Emperor, sublimely indifferent to 
foreigners, scrutinized only their 
portraits drawn for the occasion. But 
he was fully aware of this foreigner's 
friendship and popularity with the 
literati, scholars anil his owu court 
eunuchs, attracted to the Western 
science Ricci introduced through his 
Chinese translation of Euclid. His 
cartography and printing skills, 
music and mnemonics they com- 
pared with their own ancient arts. 

Jonathan Spence. Yule professor 
of history and author of Ihe Gate of 
I leave niy /Vure. writes supeihly, his 
dashes of colloquialism helping 
break the time hairier between us 
and a captivating figure of history. 
Kim's eight illustrations are in- 
cluded iu this handsome 1 edition, 
along with notes, bibliography, in- 
dex. Ci 
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The building blocks 
of creativity 


AN ART event of major imports nee 
is quietly taking place ill lilt* Tnlpiot 
Artists Studios in Jerusalem, where 
sculptor Israel Huduny is presenting 
several dozen maqueilcs for 
monumental sculptures which derive 
from and are meant In he viewed as 
part of a comprehensive system. 
I bulimy's approach has been in- 
spired by the theories of aeslhetician 
Zion A vital. 

The exhibition, mo mi ted by hoth 
the artist anil his mentur, is as impor- 
tant as the sculptures themselves are 
interesting, for it raises questions 
about the very nuts and bolts of 
creativity, and the relationship be- 
tween intellectual stimulation and 
intuitive, inborn inspiration. 

The show can be enjoyed and 
understand on n number of levels: it 
is possible to walk past the models 
anti admire their individual beauty 
and cleverness of design and concep- 
tion while also enjoying (he game of 



trying to determine their status in 
relation to the system, something 
which is far from self-evident; and 
how they relate to the written state- 
ments provided by both the artist 
and the theoretician. 

It is over a decade since systemic 
works by artists and composers in- 
spired by Dr. A vital's Arlonomy 
theory have been seen in Jerusalem 
(at the Salmi gallery and at the 
Hebrew University Library). Avilnl 
himself painted two systems seen at 
those early shows. His theory’ in- 
volves developing a syntax and 
objective criteria for both the crea- 
tion and critical appreciation of art, 
music and dance, one that goes 
deeper than mere serinlism on the 
one hand and superficial literary 
(and literal) accountsof iconography 
on the other. Avital's work draws 
heavily on hoth anthropology and 


physiology. His fiist show was liter- 
ally a demonstration of his doctoral 
thesis, hut it also served as a parallel 
reminder that it lakes more than 
theory, however well-based, to cre- 
ate great or even good art . 

As lie notes in his introduction, 
Madiiny, even after years of col- 
laboration with A vital, has not yet 
fully assimilated the latter's 
burgeoning theoretical ideas. But 
the very act of designing something 
consequential seems to have pro- 
vided the stimulation necessary to 
start Hiidany off on what has proved 
to he his most important departure. 

In any event, he acknowledges u 
tremendous debt tu Avital. 

Hadany’s free standing shect- 
metal sculptures (a few are made of 
moulded plastic and some comprise 
sheet glass) sire all basically geomet- 
rical. The elements arc forinedofthe 
square, the triangle anil the arc, the 
building blocks of almost anything. 
In addition, they arc all painted the 
same uniform matte black (though in 
one work (he upper surfaces, acting 
as solar reflectors, me burnished). 
They are not permutations one of 
the other, neither ure they serial. 
The connection between them lies in 
their common methodology and 
style, in their musicnl key, in the 
basic genetic material of language. 

Like Mozart, Hadany has been 
able to take a few simple themes and 
play them into designs that ure at 
once complex and yet immediate. 

The range of the variety of the 
effects is astonishing, particularly 
given the hard edge, minimalist 
approach. Hadany plays with 
changes in form Rnd lighting as both 
the sun and the spectator change 
their position in relution to the woik. 
Hard edges are contrasted with occa- 
sional soft ones, regular shHpcs be- 
come irregular, symmetry gives way 
to dynamics, the same engraved sur- 
face lines change formal rela- 
tionships in different ways on the 
front and back of the work. Surfaces 
that give mass to the work when seen 
from one side tiftn out to be negative 
shapes when viewed from the rear, 
or merely sheet edges. Sheet glass 
shapes seem to levitate some pieces, 
bouncing echoes of the metal shapes 
into the air. In one work, surfaces 
are formed of pools of. water. In 
another, collaboration between 
moulded convex and concave shapes 


Eclectic togetherness 




fete* am 






NURIT COHEN-EVRON places 
greater emphasis on the symbolic- 
graphic interpretation of ber sub- 
jects than on their naturalistic, tonal 
or chromalic ones. Brusque and 
straightforward drawing with n 
brush, with surfaces scumbled into 
abstraction and the addition of 
textural relief collage, create an 
eclectic style of pninting that is diffi- 
cult to admire yet not easy to dis- 

Cohen-Eyion cannibalizes styles 
from various sources (Renaissance 
tu Giacometti) while her earth col- 
ours revolve around sepia, burnt 
orange and neutral grey (ones. She 
compose* in a serialized manner so 
that the viewer “reads” sc vend 
lit Niched canvases as a single work 
from side to side or lop to bottom. In 
one instance u discovery is made thal 



A 

Israel Hadany: models for sculpture (Alka Brown Gallery, J'lem). 


she has developed a pictorial theme 
by simplifying the single image of a 
feynale figure in one frame into a eye 
and nose detail, then into a mask and 
finally into a nocturnal bat. It is this 
kinduf poeticized imaging, together 
with the introduction or totally 
“foreign" pictorial objects into basic 
compositions, that require the scep- 
tic to take a long second look at 
Cohen-Evron’s pictures. (Tatrama 
Gallery, 36 Shcnkin, Tel Aviv.) Till 
July 12. 

THE FIRST instalment of a IliTee- 
part group exhibit devoted exclu- 
sively to the younger generation 
holds together well in lemis.ofvurie- 
ly, ( interest nml artistic standards. 
Open-face aluminium wall reliefs by 
lHlha Aharon] lire the result of an , 
apparent breeding of images into u 
mechanized Ruhe Goldberg 
approach anchured in Kflfkiiesquc 
surrealism. Rods and planks arc 



Nurit Coheri’Evron: detail of 
painting (Tatrama Gallery , Tel 
Aviv). 

carved Into tools und devices that 
have no functional use hut, because 
of their assembly, project a "mathe- 
mechanicnl" human association. 

Pamela Levy’s familiar mural-size 
energetic figure painting remains 
jain-pncked with a nude trio “mov- 
ing freely” in a junk yard replete 
with the consumer red car. Levy’s 
swirling, lexliirully activated style is 
reminiscent of early 20th century 
American realist painters from 
Prendcrgast to Bellows. 

From another time, three Cnpiic- 
looking characters are, expressively 


drawn and callously coloured in 
combinations of white, pink, red and 
blue. The subject of Assad Azzl's 
picture is a ritual burial but its direct- 
ness goes no further in one’s mind 
than the surface of the canvas. 

Nine paper panels painted in dar- 
kish Indian red, indigo, violet and 
grey-blue Superlac tones signify 
Gabi KJasmer’s continued investiga- 
tion into the human condition in a 
socio-surreal environment. In three 
of. the panels spacemen float amidst 
classical backdrops signified by an- 
tique baronial columns and lintels. 

Claudio Rcbanu is a painter of 
patterns arrived at through logical 
and sequential application of col- 
oured lines, white, black Rnd burnt 
orange . After folding a sheet of kraft 
paper, Rebanu proceeds to mark the 
squares in a mathematically prosaic 
and repetitive manner, ending up 
with a constructed solution of an 
active nature, f Dvir Gallery, 26 Gor- 
don, Tel Aviv.) Till July 12. 

A SERIES OF coloured Agfa prints 
by photographer E.G. Egon has 


recalls Hie architecture of the 
Alhumhia. 

Hu; nUiiiu.-ik.-s. SCI out on stands, 
toe Ill'll: viewed Mtincwhat from 
nltove. A slide show demonstrates 
how the smite works would look if 
mode on it monmncnl.il scale and 
viewed from ground level. There 
isn't a single ninqucttc here dial 
doesn't look impressive from eilhei 
viewpoint. 

It is a rare experience to view 
small models that offer so much. 
Hnrinny's ninipieties arc not only 
impeccably finished, but project a 
serenity that stems from the har- 
mony of their proportion and inner 
relationships. How well these rela- 
tionships work can he seen in his 
four-part “reflecting piece,” with its 
“huge" reflecting .surfaces joined by 
a rhythm that spans the gaps be- 
tween them and which carries the 
eye duwn and around in a great swirl 
of movement. 

It is a sad comment on both the 
municipal and academic establish- 
ment that both Hadany and Aviial 
remain in the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. Apart from a small work 
Lucked iiway behind the Hadassah 
Hospital at ELin Karem, Hadany, one 
of the most inventive of all our 
sculptors, docs not have a single 
work mounled in Jerusalem. Any 
one of these models could stand by 
themselves, but it would be fascinat- 
ing to see a row of them standing in 
conjunction in un art garden, either 
in the Israel Museum or outside it 
(Hadany and Avital envisage some 
40 eventual works within this par- 
ticular system). 

The passing over of Dr. Avital by 
the art establishment of academe is 
less inexplicable. This lecturer in 
aesthetics (he teaches part-time at 
the Holon Institute of Design) has 
outspokenly poured scorn on the 
teaching and methodology of the 
conservative - and often non- 
intellectual - professors of art his- 
tory. It also seems that lecturers 
trained only to recognize and iden- 
tify subject matter have neither the 
ability nor the desire to grapple with 
either the scientific or philosophical 
aspects of Dr. Avital's radically 
deeper approach. But if Avital 
cannot play the eat set among the 
pigeons at any of the universities, 
any of our art schools would do well 
to give him a fling as guest lecturer in 
aesthetics. If the new incoming he afl 
of the fine arts department at the 
Bezalel, Prof. Zvi Tolkowsky. « 
looking fur a way to stir up nt least 
some of his students, Avital may 
provide an answer. (Aika Brown 
Gallery. Rehov Hnharutsnn, Jeru- 
salem). 4-7 p.m. only Sat. 11-1. D 

“...In his own image" as its 
title. Thin folk and fatties ar 
grouped with children, teenagen 
and adults of all persuasions camp* 
out on various stretches of be 
front throughout Israel, bg 
camera position is set bel° a 
horizon line, so that shooting P 
into views of faces, bodies 
rounding objects of the 

- 

. truth? (White Gallery. 4 Habm 

[ Square, Tel Aviv.) Till July 13 ' 

1 THE Swiss-born Hubert 

1 several decades in ^ a j ae ' f .* cve ry 

f ductive angular drawings of e 0 

: man" sticking his "„ e0 - 

1 “every-other man. - ^ 

' mechanical, cubisucorien ^ j„ 

■ are grouped and co ”^ circ ul.v 

geometric progressions o 
rized designs and e° n jgPL 111 

s doodles. (French Institute. q 

i Hayarkon, Tel Aviv.) ^ 
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THIS WEEK wo became :i nation ot 
four million economists. In oil iocs, 
on the street, at the dinner hiMc. 
people hardly spoke of anytliini* but 
the economic changes. Those of us 
with experience ot luck had mu 
freezers full of meal, nml oui gns- 
tanks full of petrol by Sunday night. 

Bui such steps, while good for 
morale, merely cushioned the first 
How. We must all adjust ns quickly 
as possible .to the new realiiies. like 
them or not. 

The new facts of lile include more 
realistic prices for basic foodstuffs. 
Some are still subsidized, 1ml to a 
lesser extent than formerly. This 
obviously changes the balance be- 
tween subsidized and non- < 
subsidized goods, and requires 
rethinking about what foods cost in 
relation to one another. 

For instance, we have long 
assumed that frozen chicken is Hie 
cheapest of mealsluffs. This will not 
necessarily be true in future. While 
still subsidized, No. I frozen chicken 
has jumped to 1S3.940 per kilo, an 
increase of 45 per cent. A non- 
subsidized kind of poultry, whole 
goose, rose by a more modest per- 
centage, and a kilo today retails for 
slightly less than chicken, and some- 
thing that has always been regarded 
as a luxury can now' be considered a 
contender for the public's interest. 

As it happened, there was a press 
conference about goose just last 
week. 

About the last thing I would have 
expected at the onset of summer was 
a promotional luncheon on how to 
cook goose. One generally thinks of 
this bird as heavy fare best rcseived 
for winter. However, the tastiest 
items on the menu were cubes of 
goose liver and goose breast grilled 
on skewers. Skewered meats, espe- 
cially when done over charcoal, are 
certainly summertime picnic fare. 

The goose event was sponsored by 
six slaughterhouses that market fat- 
lened livers in Europe, via the agri- 
cultural export company Agrexco. 
When a liver is sold ubroad, the 
remainder of the goose must find a 
market here in Israel. Moreover, 
recently there have been some diffi- 
culties in exporting the usual quanti- 
ty, so that even goose liver is seeking 
a local market. 

This helps explain its recent 
appearance on skewers at very 
reasonable prices in many of our 
Oriental-style grill restaurants. Por- 
tions are small, because this meat is 
ver 7 rich as well as expensive. The 
restaurateurs are apparently will- 
In g to make little or no profit on this 
newly popular item, compensating 
themselves with the salads, chips, 
Prinks and desserts. I’m told that 
kosher restaurants use Grade B 
8°ose liver, while the others can 
Jake do with Grade C, which have 
Blemishes which render them treif. 
rbese details, and more, came 
if w Frie dm a n» who spoke on 
naif of the six goose slaughter- 
ous. He and his father, Moshe, 
r n , a «| manage “Foie Gras" of 
vpi ^ Va ' claims to be the 
teran goose plant in the country, 
hey have a retail outlet at the 
and another factory-priced 
Mercaz Ha’avaz, the Goose 
^entre, ui Tel Aviv, 21 Rehov Ha 
^aron near the Central Bus Sta- 
rt, . ' ‘-'kewise, Hacarme! Meat Pro- 
s has a factory shop in Binyami- 
£, . plus » Tel Aviv outlet at 73 
south V K'^utz Galuyot,.in the 
So whernpari of town. 

Jr™* P)«nts outside the Tel Aviv 
a, , v* Se ^ 10 re,a 'l customers are 
^vnz YRntej at Azur Avoj£ Hlldar _ 

hnv-i r» ^ at Malaclii, Avaz Haza- 

aiHade4 YCllUda ^ Avnz Hakesef 

w^Lv C * ma . n ^vc examples of Inst 
wer« ,! ^ rK ^ s at his' shops, which 
Presumably typical of them all. 


Sbcv.ei -grilled uocisc or mallard p 
i) C' breast tasur*, similar in beef m lamb a 

sliishlik. IsijiL-li-isiiscil fic-sh lamb is ti 
veiv v.aicc and piuhihiliwly iwpen- i! 
sivc, and llK-giivi'iniiifiii has halted s 
■ Ik- import *'l most fin/cti lamb. Asa 
result, the Arab sector has re purred. / 

ly developed a l.iste for goose as an V 

X acceptable Mil islilul** ku lamb in «, 

. various lorins. which is a welcome n 

S/\ iicw % ouilci for our goose industry. h 

If goose is ever to become a farnil- p 

iar meal nil the general Isiaeli table, t< 

In wove i , its pm muter*, will have In h 

see that it is sold conveniently in the ;■ 

chain stores. The industry tells me it s 

. is indeed trying to persuade the 

\ chains to carry goose. Meanwhile, b 

Kjfa those who want it will have to seek it t 

out in the classier butcher shops. t 

ONE WONDERS wlictlwr there e 
/ will be much dcm.'itul for I he Fogacci 

cooking pots and frying pans that l* 
Mandrill of Tel Aviv lias been ini- !< 
WjU ttE porting from Italy, wind) ranged in ( 
price from about iSoN.IHin to f, 
ISRlO.txiu. At last week's prices this 
was about four to five times ns much J 
as the stainless steel pots and pans 1 
made locally by Soli .in of Koor In- j 


COO Kin 1 ^ £5 (f lltf £■& breast tastes similar tu beef oi lamb about is that the prices quoted fur 

asi.HU shisfilik. Isiaeli- iii iseil fiesh lamb is the different sizes arc exclusive of 

veiy v.arev and prohibitively c.xpen- tire* lid, which has to be bought 

, „ sue, and th'. giiveniiiieni has haired separalely. 

the import ui most fio/eti lamb. Asa 

lestilt. the Atal»s..*cloL h:is reported- AS I REPORTED in :t tiewsslory in 
/ 4 ■ l.v developed a taste for gemse as an V'/ie Vast last week, the modern 

/ , X acceptable siib.*:titul<‘ lui lamb in MLgar-substitule called aspartame- - 

§ ■ various lorins, which is a welcome already in use in our diet soft drinks - 

* jpfj-r \ \ new % oiitlet for our goose industry. bus just hit the market in tablet and 

V ^ ^ ^ ^1 ^ j! L 1 ^ is i-'V ^1 m . b c u ; j ; i l' ^ ; i^f ;^r n p, ^ 

porting from Italy, which ranged in that Nulra/it was the obvious name 
ISIOIUXIII. At last week’s prices this Nutraz.il is a play on words of the 

made' locally' by Soli, in «if Koor In- in the G.D. Searle l.aboralnri'cs, iiiul 
1 -;'V - / ilustriffc. marketed by lire company world- 

' /. ^ .yV - . ;/ ^ J However, it is I rile that the I ngac- wide tu manufacturers of sugar- 

* , / ci pots ami pans do indeed have substitute tablet-; and soft drinks, 

I - y '■ ■/ something loulfcr. which some pen- including those in Isi ael. 

pie may Mud alii active. Ihe puts Meanwhile, however. ;i new joint 
permil a type «if vapour cooking subsidiary ot Elite and Tevu, called 
which is saitt to Ire- both healthy and Icvalit. is coming out with aspar- 
an energy-s,ivcr. while the trying tame tablets and has chosen to call 
pans claim "iinn-buni frying" and them Nulra/it. Mile's marketing 
■ ” permit the oil to he used several manager tells uh* dial Tcvalil filed its 

MARKETING WITH MARTHA times while maintaining its original request for registration of the name 

clarity. eight months ago. 

" ' 1 Hamhill told us at a recent press itiscol also bled a ic quest for reg- 

Grade A goose liver will fetch less than the new price Tor No.l coiiterence that its trial shipment for istiuhon i»f this name, but Intel, 

around IS4J.UU0 a kilo, while Grade frozen chicken. friends and relatives was snapped up I lowevei . Reuveii I .evy of the Hiscol 

B will sell for IS J l .00U. according to This is a little misleading, howev- so quickly, tlut it was decided to manageriie n I u»UI a press conference 

the calculations made by Friedman er. because there is far more fat on start importing on a commercial that his firm deserves to win because 

on Monday morning. Livers range in goose, and this must be taken into basis despite the high prices, which of the obvious similarity between the 

size from about 350 grams to one account when ligating weight per lire dictated by a tux burden amount- names Sucra/il and Null azit. 

kilo. Because it is so rich, 5U-7Hg. serving. The goose producers them- ingtosonu- I3lt percent. Hiscol will continue to produce 

makes a satisfying portion. This selves suggest you calculate 5tK)g. of ^ Siianzit from saccharin and Gycla- 

mcuus the cost pei serving can be no raw meat with skin per person, espe- ZVI GLUCKSMAN. the osvnei of mil from cyckiinatc. Moth of which 

more than that of a portion of frozen cinlly if the portion contains bone. Mandrill, which normally imports are permitted tube sold here freely 

beefsteak. This means thnt the typical four-kilo work tools, explained the principle without any Ministry of Health 

goose will serve eight persons. By of the Fogauci cooking system. The limitations ui warnings, 

comparison, three kilos of chicken is pots are constructed with double Only aspartame tablets require a 

GRILLING on skewers is the sim- sufficient to feed eight people goner- wills of stainless sled with a cavity health warning to the effect that they 

plest way to prepare goose liver, ous |y. between them. This is filled with me prohibited to phenylkcloiiiirics, 

provided you have access to a char- There ** 3 general misconception water from the kitchen tup, and a very small group of people with a 
coal or gas grill, and, for this purpose, that ,, gooseisafa»ymeal.^ "Because when the pot is put on the stove, the congenital inability to metabolize 

there is certainly no need to waste the fat js enl j re |y j n the skin or the water heals up to boiling and the one of the amino acids from which 

Grade A liver. The liver should be | flyer altac h e d to Ihe skin, the meal food iscooked by the resulting steum aspartame is made. Because aspar- 

cut into cubes, placed on skewers, an(J fat jn goose are completely from the inside walls. There is a tame is compounded of amino acids 

seasoned with salt and pepper, and separated, unlike in beef or lamb, valve to disperse excess steam and similar to those in ordinary foods, 

grilled for about two minutes. people who do not wish to eat the indicate when the flame should be this sugar-substitute is often prom- 

Hungarian-style goose liver,- goose fat can simply cutoff the skin turned down, which is said to save oied as being more “natural" than 

generally served as a first course or a j eri c j(her before cooking or after, energy. other laboratory-produced sweeten- 

“light” meal, is only slightly more ^ ' se suppliers say that the Many foods can be cooked in a ing agents. 

complicated to make. Since my me at itself is no richer in cholesterol Fogacci pot without oil or water, we However, Biscol, which makes va- 

mother-in-law's is far superior to or M | or j es any other fatless were told. For instance, a chicken rious sorts of synthetic sweeteners, 
what we sampled at the Beit Soko- meal will be ready within 45 minutes, and does not contend that aspartame is 

low press luncheon, I shall give her when goose is roasted, most of there is no need to stir to avoid any healthier or safer than others, 

instructions. In a kosher home, the ^ f flt D ff anyway, and can be sticking or burning. Cooking time is but rather that the Israeli consumer 

liver must first be grilled lightly savec j f or frying shnitzels or chips if somewhat longer than in a pressure- should be given as wide as possible a 

though this is more symbolic than y OU are not a confirmed cholesterol- cooker, but there is also less danger. choice of these. Many people find 

functional as, unlike other livers, the and-calorie watcher. These pots are said to be ideal for that aspartame lacks the bitter after- 
goose’s contains virtually no blood. Shabbat cholent, kept on a smnll taste often associated with sacchar- 

The next step is to firy a generous pQ^ GRILLING on skewers, the flame. Foods are claimed to retain in. But saccharin and cyclamate are 

amount of onion in a generous recommended part of the goose is more of their flavour and nutritional much cheaper to make, 

amount of goose fat - which can be the breast This presents a problem, value than in conventional cooking. Also new on the market is a pow- 

bought in jars at all the outlet stores, as j, is ra ther difficult to buy the The Fogacci faring pan works on a dered form of aspartame, which Con- 
or in bulk for rendering down at bfeast a i onei since it is in great different principle, involving two tains dextrose (grape sugar) os well, 

home. When the onions are golden- demand for the smoked-meat indus- sorts of oil. The cavity between the Tins is called Sucratina and it is made 

brown and crisp, remove them from t When j t j s available, it is more two walls is filled with an industrial by Biscol in cooperation with (he 

the pan, add a quarter cup of water expensive per kilo than buying n oil which is sealed in at the factory. local Sweet & Low company, which 

and a little salt to the boiling fat, put w ho!e bird. The cook P u,s ordinary cooking oil makes a powder of that name on a 

in the liver and let it simmer, unco- p llr skewering, you cut it into in the pan, and fries looUs as usual. saccharin base. Each packet, equivy- 

vered, turning it occasionally. A cubes p re fcrnbly with the skin left. Been use here, too, the heat doesn’t lent to a teaspoon fill of sugar, con- 

hulf-hourorsoshouldsuffice.de- on, season with salt and pepper, and coine directly from the flame but tains only tliree-aiul-a-half calories, 

pending on the size of the liver. uriil briefly. through the inner wall there is a compared with nearly 2(» fm Mipjir. 

Cool and refrigerate it. with the 6 Evc|1 hct|cr f„ r skewering is uniform radiation of heat ami no An aspartame tablet contains cmh 

fat and the onions, for several hours |>reils , oF mallard, the ciosvhreetl of burning of the oil in the pan. I his is one calorie. 

or overnight. Hungarians eat slices dl)nies ,j e Peking duck and wilJ Bar- ‘<> eUrnnaw the act id smell of Unlike sat dim in powder . lu.wev- 

of the cold liver with the fat, the |>ary w |,j c |, tastes similar to frying apart fimn allowing the oil m er. (he Sireiaiina .op nlaine powder 

onions and plenty of bread. Like ' se jn j j s „| M , fattened lor its be re-used is labelled “nut fur cooking and 

that a little goes a long way. | iver . Mallard is generally sold Ihe Fngavci pots and pans sue baking " A spar tame breaks down m 

frozen and packaged at gbose outlet- gradually becoming available at suslsiinc d I resit, .mil loses its sweeten- 


MARKETING WITH MARTHA 


Grade A goose liver will fetch less than the 
around IS43.nt.iO a kilo, while Grade frozen chicken 
B will sell for I S3 1 .OOtJ. according to This is a hill 
the calculations inside by Friedman er. because (In 

on Monday morning. Livers range in goose, and this must be taken into 

size from about 350 grams to one account when figuring weight per 

kilo. Because it is so rich, 5U-70g. serving. The goose producers them- 

makes a satisfying portion. This selves suggest you calculate 5tK)g. of 

means the cost per serving can he no raw meat with skin per person, espe- 


more than that of a portion of frozen dully if the portion contains hone, 
beefsteak. This means that the typical four-kilo 


GRILLING on skewers is the sim- sufficient to feed eight people g« 


P J I kmvvei , it is t r nc that the l-'ugac- 

, / ti pots and puns do indeed have 

: something to ulfer. which some pen- 
• *’ pie may find at it active. The pots 

permit a type of vapour cooking 
which is said to he both healthy sunt 
an energy-saver, while the trying 
pans claim "nun-bum frying” and 

permit the oil to be used several 

RTHA times while maintaining its original 

clarity. 

-■■■■■— Handiill told us at a recent press 

less than the new price Tor No.l coiiterence that its trial shipment for 

frozen chicken. friends and relatives was snapped up 

This is a little misleading, howev- m* quickly, that it was decided to 

er. because there is far more fat on start importing on a commercial 

goose, and this must he taken into basis despite the high prices, winch 

account when figuring weight per are dictated by si tux burden sinioiml- 

serving. The goose producers them- ing to sonic I3tt per cent, 
selves suggest you calculate 5tR)g. of 

raw meat with skin per person, espe- ZVI GLUC 'KSMAN. the owiiet of 
dally if the portion contains hone. Mandrill, which normally imports 
This means that the typical four-kilo work tools, explained Hie principle 
goose will serve eight persons. By °f the Fogacci cooking system. The 
comparison, three kilos of chicken is pots are constructed with double 


plest way to prepare goose liver, 

provided you have access to a char- There is a general misconception water from the kitchen tup, and 
coal or gas grill, and, for this purpose, [hat i.g 00se j sa f a(l y m eal." Because when the pot is put on the stove, the 

there is certainly no need to waste the ^ js enl j re [y j n t he skin or the water heals up to boiling und the 

Grade A liver. The liver should be layer attached to Ihe skin, the meat food iscooked by the rcsultingsteam 

cut into cubes, placed on skewers, an(J fat jn goose are completely from the inside walls. There is a 

seasoned with salt and pepper, and separated, unlike in beef or lamb, valve to disperse excess steam and 


other laboratory-produced sweeten- 
ing agents. 

However, Biscol, which makes va- 
rious sorts of synthetic sweeteners, 
does not contend that aspartame is 


goose’s contains virtually no blood. Shabbat cholent, kept on a smnll 

The next step is to firy a generous p 0 R GRILLING on skewers, the flame. Foods are claimed to retain 

amount of onion in a generous recommended part of the goose is more of their flavour and nutritional 

amount of goose fat - which can be th(J breast xhis presents a problem, value than in conventional cooking, 

bought in jars at all the outlet stores, as i( js rather difficult to buy the The Fogacci frying pan works on a 

or in bulk for rendering down at bR;ast alone since j t j s j n gre ai different principle, involving two 

home. When the onions are golden- dem and for the smoked-meat indus- sorts of oil. The cavity between the 

brown and crisp, remove them from j s available, it is more two walls is filled with an industrial 

the pan, add a quarter cup of water expensive per kilo than buying n oil which is sealed in at the factory, 

and a little salt to the boiling fat. put w j[ o!e blrd< The cook puis ordinary cooking oil 

in the liver and let it simmer, unco- p or skewering, you cut it into in the pan, and fries looUs ns usual, 

vered, turning it occasionally. A cubes prefcrnbly with the skin left. Because here, too, the heat doesn't 

half-hour or so should suffice, de- on, season with salt and pepper, and come directly from the flame but 

pending on the size of the liver. gri ,| brid |y. through the inner wall there is a 

Cool and refrigerate it. with the 6 Evcil better for skewering is uniform radiatrem of heat uni! no 


pending on the size of the liver . 

Cool and refrigerate it. with the 
fat and the onions, for several hours 
or overnight. Hungarians cat slices 


resist of in a Hard, tin* ciosvbrccd of burning of the oil in the pan. I hi: 


domestic Peking duck and wild Bar- 


of the cold liver with (lie fat, the , >;iry duck, which tastes Mini Iar 

onions and plenty of bread. Like g0< ,’se ,md is also fattened lor 

that, a little goes a long way. liver. Mallard is generally sc 


said to eliminate tlu* acrid smell of 
frying apart fiom allowing the oil n* 


A WHOLE GOOSE is much rcwiectnbie "iltcrnativv. to fillet steak Because ot their double -layer steel, 

er. kilo for kilo, lhan i s I'ver, i wh [. n f r j L .j or grilled, and is used in these utensiU arc much heavier m 

JS3 n 900 °plr kilo. S i 40 shekels this country by [lie finest holds. handle Ilian urdinary stainless steel 


uoo’se and is also fattened lor its be re-used 

fiver Mallard is generally sold Ihe Fogavei pots and pans arc 
frozen and packaged at gbose outlet- gradually becoming available :i t 


shops, but it is expensive. It nuiki 


ew.uc shops and chain Mure; 


these utensiU ure much heavier to 
handle than ordinary stainless steel 
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